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RICHMOND, NovEMBER, 1907 


A DISCUSSION OF THE NEEDS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY 
AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Act of the General Assembly of 1906, ap- 
propriating the sum of $50,000 annually for the 
encouragement and maintenance of high schools, 
nade it for the State Board of [du- 
cation to issue a Standard of Requirements for 

e schools to be aided under this Act; otherwise 


necessary 


there would have been no uniformity of requirte- 
nents and the best results would have been im- 
ossible of attainment. The creation of the State 
Board of Examiners and Inspectors under a pre- 
ious Aet of the General Assembly made it 
easily practicable to inspect each high 
iled by the State Fund. 

\cting under the authority of the State Board 
of Edueation, I asked the following gentlemen to 


school 


committee to prepare the 


fequirements for the high schools: 


serve with me as a 
Standard of 
Drs. Chas. W. Kent and Bruce R. Payne, of the 
University of Virginia; Supt. E. C. Glass, of 
Lynchburg; Profs. Harris Hart, of Roanoke, and 
Chas. G. Maphis, of Charlottesville, members of 
the State Board of Examiners. The committee 
vet at the University of Virginia on March 30, 
1906, and prepared the course of study. ‘This was 
sent throughout the State to leading teachers in 
ill lines of educational work, with the request 
hat they send criticisms and suggestions to the 


ommittee. Many valuable suggestions were re- 
eived. The committee met again, read all sug- 


restions and criticisms careftlly, and drafted the 
ourse which was published and is now in use. 
This Standard for the high schools does not 
rofess to be more than temporary. In the nature 
f the case it cannot be final. It is recognize: 


that as soon as the high schools, many of which 





started under very modest circumstances and 
with pupils who had been very irregularly graded, 
have attained a firmer position and are supplied 
with pupils who come from the grammar grades 
better prepared for high school work ; and after the 
present course has been thoroughly tested in the 
class-room, a new, and it is believed, a better 
standard can be issued. 

But if the high schools are to be supplied with 
pupils well prepared and properly graded for their 
studies, it becomes necessary to have a standard 
of work for the primary and grammar grades; in 
other words, to have a uniform course of study 
The pathway of the pupil is 
then marked out, and he can, by regular attend- 


ance and diligent attention to his studies, go by 
regular gradation from the primary through the 


for these grades. 


high school. Even if the pupil finds it impossi- 
ble to enter the high school, he makes a distinct 
gain if the teacher follows the graded course of 
study. Should he be compelled to stop school at 
any time prior to entering the high school, he 
will have made more progress, and will have re- 
ceived a better rounded development, than he 
would have made in a school where there is either 
no grading at all or where the grading is left 
io the probably three or four 
whom he has studied. It is 
unusually well equipped teacher can 
course of study which will be most helpful to 
the pupils. But it must be remembered that in 
many of our schools the teachers have not this 
equipment, and that, even if they had, the con- 
stant changing of teachers would necessitate a 
new course of grading and study with each chang: 


under 
that an 


teachers 
admitted 
make a 


The grading of the schools in the 
cities is not left to the individual teacher; why 


left to them in the country and town 


of teachers. 


should it be 
schools ? 
The time 


course of study for the primary 


seems ripe, therefore, for a graded 
and grammar 
from all 


such a course will be 


schools; and numerous parts 
that 
weleomed by a large hody of progressive teachers. 
On February 15 and 16, 1907, by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
a committee to outline this course met at the Uni- 


requests 
of the State indicate 
invitation of 
Instruction, 
versity of Virginia. ‘The committee consisted of 
Dr. Charles W. Kent and Dr. Bruce R. Payne, of 
the University of Virginia: Dr. R. M. Fulton, of 
Miller School; Messrs. Harris Hart, E. H. Rus- 
sell, and Charles G. Maphis, of the Board of Ex- 
Mrs. M. S. Moffett, of Manassas; Coun- 
Orange, and 
State 


aminers ; 
ty Superintendents KE. W. Scott, of 
J. W. Everett, of Albemarle; and the 
Superintendent. Superintendents EK. C. 
After work- 
the committee completed the 


Glass 
and Lee Britt were unable to attend. 
ing for two days, 
outline and requested Mrs. Moffett and Messrs. 
Hart and Maphis to amplify the course, as al- 
Messrs. Hart, Russell, and J. 
S. Thomas had prepared, with much care, an out 


ready worked out. 


was in large measure followed by the 


On June 16th the course was pub 


line which 
committee. 
lished in the 
that 


Times-Dispatch, with the request 


teachers would send to the committee 


sug- 


vestions and criticisms. Many valuable sugges- 
tions were received, for which the hearty thanks 
These were carefully 


Most of the 


of the committee are due. 
considered, and some were accepted. 
letters received were commendatory. 

I cannot do better than to quote what was said 
in the Times-Dispatch concerning the outline 


offered : 


It is not expected that those schools which are 
doing more than is outlined in this course 
should drop back in order to make their curricu- 
lum conform to the course. It is also to be re- 
especially the 


work 


membered that some schcols, one- 


teacher school with from thirty to fifty 
will be unable 


pupils ani 
for the 
Probably 


a large number of classes, 
present to do all of the work outlined. 
in another year, after the course has been tried, it 
may be necessary to make changes and adjust it 
more conditions. The com- 
mittee realizes that the work is crude in many re- 
spects, but it realizes, along with hundreds of other 


perfectly to actual 


teachers, that a start must be made. There can be no 


question that if a hearty response is made to the 
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request contained in this note, and if the teachers 
of the State co-operate in an earnest effort to follow 
the outline as finally decided upon, a great impetus 
will be given in the direction of unifying the school 
system and securing better and more effective work 
in the school-room. 


An actual test of the course and the results 
of this test embodied in a new and improved 
outline, should cause this modest beginning to 
grow into a course which will be of great help 
to all the teachers of the State; and which will 
give to the State schools a unity that has long 
been desired. This will be a long step forward 
in giving our system a definite and scientific 
standing necessary for the best results in educa- 
tion. 

It will be observed that a course of study has 
been mapped out for a term of seven years be- 
fore the high school is reached. Some 
But some States admit pupils 
five years old to publie schools, while this State 
If a 
child takes the grades as outlined, he will finish 
the grammar school at fourteen; and the high 
Many bright and industrious 
extra study, finish the entire 
Intelligent parents will appreci- 
ate a course of study that tells them just what 


courses 
have eight years. 


does not admit them until they are seven. 


school at eighteen. 
pupils may, by 
course sooner. 
is expected of a pupil in a given grade; they can 
help their children to prepare for a certain grade 
and to strengthen themselves on studies on which 
they may be backward. 
In an article on the value of the course of 
study for the schools, and the difficulties to be 
with, Mr. Harris Hart, of the State Board 
of Examiners, says: 


met 


advantages of the graded 
course uniformity of primary and 
grammar courses throughout the State; second, a 
better organization of the school; third, a more 
clearly defined objective for both pupils and teach- 
ers; fourth, a means whereby progress can be read- 
fifth, the well-rounded 


Briefly stated, the 


First, 


are: 


ily measured: development 
of the pupil. 

Most of the counties and towns in the State hav: 
found it highly beneficial to adopt a uniforn outline 
of study for their respective schools, and the sams 
benefits would accrue to the State as a whole, it 
uniformity were made State-wide. Teacher 
and pupils who pass from one school division to an 
other could then adjus nselves to their nev 
school homes with litt 
would 


this 


oss of time, comparativ: 
improve: 


supervision become easier, and 








we  & 
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ethods of instruction could be suggested to cover 

wider scope. 

But a fundamental reason for a uniform graded 

surse is found in the fact that the purpose of our 

imary and graded schools is identically the sane 
wer the entire State, and a course of study which 
nswers this purpose in one division will likewise 
nswer it in any other. The careful organization of 
he course in any school tends to save much time 
ind confusion. At present in many of our schools 
‘wo or three weeks at the beginning have to be con- 
imed in arranging pupils in classes. The teacher 

fortunate if a given pupil does not have almost 
is many grades as he takes classes. On the other 
hand, the organization of the course will decrease 
the number of classes, and while a pupil May not 
e precisely graded in all of his subjects, he is 
more than compensated by the increased amount of 
ime devoted to his instruction in each branch. 

\ graded course of study offers to the pupil a 
more clearly defined aim toward which he can 
strive. We must not expect very young children 
to appreciate fully the great end in education, but 
they may be led on step by step till this end is ac- 
complished. A child will look with much eager- 
ness to the grade above him, and strive to reach 
his as it presents to his young mind a finite ani 
ingible end. The teacher, too, with a graded 
course, can map out her work more consistently, 
and will have some measure to mark the progress 
yf her pupils. 

The most important reason, however, for 
establishing a graded course of study is to provide 
for the well-rounded development of the child. This 
course is mapped out on the basis that the supreme 
im shall be the formation of character rather than 
the fulfillment of the individual desires of each 
upil. This of course, eliminates the idea of elec- 
ion of studies or admits of this process only within 
ery limited bounds. The expectation is that each 
upil will pursue al] the branches of a given grade, 
ind, as far as possible, maintain an equal progress 
i all. <An effort should be made to instruct him 
horoughly in the several branches of the outline, 
» the end that he may be equally efficient in all. 
should he wish to pursue more advanced courses in 
the State high schools, he can do so without carry- 
ig at the same time grammar grade branches. 

Certain limitation on a strictly graded system 

ll, of course, be observed by the careful teacher. 

henever a very bright pupil or a rather dull one 

ows evidence that a higher or lower grade wil! 
more appropriate to his ability, the change 
ould at onee be made without waiting for the 
ie of the examinations and regular promotions. 
the case of a pupil physically unable to carry 

entire course, the teacher, on proper certi- 
ite from a physician, should excuse the pupil! 

a part of the course; and in the much rarer in- 


stance of a pupil who, though fairly capable in 
certain branches, is clearly incapable of learning 
some special branch, after thorough trial, the 
teacher may excuse him on that branch. This efr- 
cumstance is too rare to need mention except in 
connection with limitations that must naturally be 
placed on a graded course. 

It is commonly admitted that the average pupil 
does not retain nine-tenths of what he studies tn 
school. The most apparent cause of this deficiency 
must be found in lack of assimilation of the 
material presented. In common parlance, time is 
not allowed for the lessons to ‘‘soak in.’’ This is a 
serious impediment to real progress, and the 
remedy must be sought in more time for the course 
and in a rather different method of the recitation. 


Extension of time involves the addition of one or 
two additional grades to many of our schools and 
occasionally an extra teacher for the advanced 
grades. The changed manuer of presenting sub- 
jects in the recitation, however, is not so easily at- 
tained, but is a question deserving serions atten- 
tion. In tco many cases we have blindly followed 
the text-book method; have assigned lessons, called 
up classes to recite without giving the helpful pre- 
paration to receive the contents of the lesson: have 
asked patent questions, possibly suggested’ by the 
author; heard the children recite by rote; dis- 
missed them without much effort to arouse their in- 
terest in the “‘next thing’’ to come; and so on from 
day to day. It is readily perceived that this 
method of “hearing” instead of teaching ciasses 1s 
not conducive to the best results. 


It is suggested that teachers combine with the 
text-book the development method, in which the 
teacher carefully unfolds a given lesson by a series 
of well selected questions based on the prior know!- 
edge and experience of the pupil. Such questions 
will fix in mind what has already been studied and 
at the same time prepare for the next lesson. The 
development plan presupposes that the teacher has 
a broad acquaintance with the subjects of the 
course; but even where the teacher does not fee! 
safe and secure without her text a little parallel 
study will enable her to enliven and strengthen her 
instruction by supplementing the text with numer 
ous questions and explanations. This, is of course 
simply an extension of a plan already used by many 
of our teachers. but it now seems wise to devote 
more attention to it with the hope of impressing 
thoroughly the subjects presented, 


A serious difficulty will be met when the attempt 
is made to adapt this or any other graded course to 
the one-teacher schools. But it is evident that 
something must be done to make these schools 
more efficient, for they fill a very important place in 
our rural communities and are numerous enough to 
demand the most serious attention. The ad- 
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forth above apply 
with equal force to schools of this class. One or 
may aid in the grading of such 


valitages of a graded course set 


two suggestions 
The 
comprised of four primary 


schools. seven years’ course, as Outlined, is 
grades and three gram- 
If the work of the one-teacher school 
to the primary grades a de- 
cided step would be taken toward the soiution of 


this will at 


mar grades. 
were devoted largely 


vexed problem. Objections once be 
made, particularly in reference to grammar grade 
for they would be deprived 
likely 
pupils by 


limited 


pupils in the schools, 
that a 


of school privileges But it is very 


schoo] will accomplish far more for its 


devoting ample time and attention to a 


grades, than by attempting to accommo- 


rumber of 


date an unreasonable number of classes. Again, in 


many instances the grammar pupils can be assigned 


to a neighhoriig double school, as .they are old 


enough to attend to a somewhat greater distance 


than primary pupils. But in case no double school 
is al all convenient to certain pupils, provision should 
be made for them in the single school, with as little 
infringement possible on the time of the primary) 
grades. In order to do this, the teacher must resori 
to combination and alternation of classes, and while 
these practices are not commendable, they must some - 
times have to be used even in the schools with only 
primary grades. 


To render this practice, when necessary, less 
objectionable, teachers should observe certain pr?- 
cautions. No alternation of classes should be at- 
tempted in any grade below the fifth, for the rea- 
son that the pupils will lose much interest by even 
a short break in the development of primary sub- 
jects. In advanced grades the practice 
should be confined to closely related subjects. Less 


harm will result from the alternation of a readinz 


more 


class with language work, or history with geogra- 
phy, than between subjects of more distant con- 
nection. The teacher can present related subjects 
in such a way that one will explain and illuminate 
the other, nor need there be any abrupt break in 
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the line of sequence. If alternation must be re- 
sorted to, no class should recite less frequently 
than every other day. Combination of classes in 
the first three grades should be limited to writing, 
drawing, story telling, nature study, morals, etc. 
It will the fourth and fifth 
grade language, history, science and number work, 


often be possible in 


but only such combinations should be made as the 
teacher finds absolutely imperative. 

that 
grade to grade at 


grading takes for granted 


promoted 


A system of 
pupils will be from 
stated periods. The means of determining this pro- 
While ex- 
aminations have a real pedagogical value, their use 


with evil 


motion is the written examination. 


has sometimes been perverted, results. 


The 
couragement of 


results are: the en- 
on the part of pupils: 


careless preparation for the recitation, with a very 


most common of these 


“cramming”’ 
strenuous just before the examination; 


“pull” 
physical hardship on pupils, ete. Two suggestions 
seem wise to eliminate these evils: 

In the never be 
The 
be con- 


should 
exclusively. 
should always 


first place, promotion 


determined by the examination 


daily standing of a pupil 


sidered and counted at least 50 per cent. towards 


promotion, and it has been found exceedingly 
helptul to stimulate the daily recitation by excusing 
from examination pupils who maintain an unusually 
high daily grade. In the second place, monthly or 
more frequent tests or written recitations serve as 
excellent reviews, and at the same time prepare for 
the term examinations by such easy and safe stages 
from the latter all the hardship felt 


by the strictly conscientious pupil, and most of the 


as to remove 


terror felt by the nervous and over-anxious. 

lt is always a difficult matter for teachers to ar- 
range a satisfactory daily schedule of classes, and 
for the present, at least, each teacher will have to 
make her own program to fit the conditions in her 
school. The schedules printed are merely sugges- 
tive and are given in the hope that they will prove 
of some service as a guide, 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


(iroup 1, Ist vear Group 2, 2d year (iroup 3, 5d and 4th vears 

9:00 OPENING EXERCISES . 
9:10 seat work number work ARITHMETIC 

9:35 number work NUMBER WORK geography 
10:00 NUMBER WORK language geography 

10:20 reading and spelling language GEOGRAPHY 

10:45 RECESS 
10:55 reading and spelling LANGUAGE language 

11:20 READING AND SPELLING reading and spelling language 
11:40 seat work reading and spelling LANGUAGE 

12:00 RECESS 

1:00 writing READING ANI) SPELLING reading and spelling 

1:25 WRITING WRITING WRITING 

1:50 paper folding, ete. drawing READING AND SPELLING 
2:15 DRAWING DRAWING DRAWING 

2:39 LANGUAGE seat work ‘history 

2:55 nature study nature study HISTORY 

3:20 NATURE STUDY NATURE STUDY NATURE STUDY 

3:45 MORALS, MUSIC, STORIES MORALS, ETC. MORALS, ETC. 


4:00 


DISMISSAL 








ar- 
ind 

to 
her 
Fes- 


ove 





The above schedule is devised for the one-teacher 
chool. The subjects are divided into three 
-roups, the first two of which correspond to the 
first two years of the course of study, and the last 
»roup embraces the third and fourth years of the 
course. It is evident that to arrange separate 
classes in each grade for every subject would 
jvultiply the number of classes beyond the teacher's 
ibility to handle them. For this reason it is ad- 
visable for the work to be divided into a maximum 
of three groups, and the classes of the last two 
ears to be combined, unless, of course, on account 
of the small number of pupils, time may be found 
or separate classes in the two years under group 
hree When it is possible, the arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and Janguage should be divided in group Be 
only one history class will be required, as ho 
history is provided for the third year’s work. 

If the school have two or more teachers, the 
same general schedule can be used, retaining the 
iriginal three groups. In this case group 1 should 
embrace the first and second year, group 2 the 
third and fourth, and group 3 the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years of the required course. It three 
eachers be employed, one group should be assigned 
to each teacher, but if only two teachers are used, 
the work of group 2 ought to be equally divided. 

In the schedule the classes printed in small type 
indicate study at seat, and classes in large type 
indicate a reeitation period. As far as possible the 
study period ought to be devoted to the same 
branch as the following recitation period. 

Of course, in extending the schedule to cover the 
seven required years, additional branches, such as 
physiology and United States History and Civics, 
can be readily provided for. 


As has been stated in the public press, mono- 
sraphs prepared by expert teachers will be pub- 
lished, showing the best methods of teaching the 
various branches. To quote from the article in 
the Times-Dispatch of June 16th: 


it is the purpose of the State Board of kduca- 
tion to publish in connection with the course of 
study practical monographs on how to teach the 
various public school branches. Several of these 
ire now in course of preparation by competent teacn- 
rs, but before they are finally completed the re- 
vised course of study will be placed in the hands 
of the authors of these articles in order that the 
course as outlined and the suggestions in regard <o 
‘eaching the various subjects may be brought into 
harmony. 


Tt is interesting to note that in his third and 
‘fourth annual reports, Dr. W. H. Ruffner, the 
‘ounder of our present public school system, pub- 
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lished several short, but valuable, articles on the 
teaching of Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, and 
Geography. In his annual report for 1880, he 
calls attention to the necessity of a daily pro- 
gram, and of grading the country school. He 
declares that “this matter lies at the foundation 
of improvement in our country schools.” (Vir- 
vinia Report, 1880, page 100). In his annual 
report for 1881, he publishes a “Graded Course 
for Primary Schools of One Teacher,” and gives 
a “Daily School Programme.” Dr. Ruffner’s re- 
marks on the course of study, and on the grading 
of the country schools, are, like everything he 


_has written on education, illuminating and stim- 


ulating. He calls attention to tne then, and 
now, common error that a graded school is one 
that has more than one room in it; the belief that 
the number of rooms, and not the grading of 
each room, constitutes the graded or ungraded 
school. This error has been harmful to an ex- 
treme degree. It has hampered ' » school work 
in the country districts throughout the State. It 
has caused hundreds of teachers to believe that 
no grading could be done in the one-room school, 
with the result that little or no attempt has been 
made to grade very many schools of this type. 
Dr. Ruffner says very forcibly: 


Our greatest: hope for securing punctuality and 
regularity of attendance in country schools, is in 
grading. And our only hope for making the 
country schools equal to others, is in grading. Let 
it be clearly understood that properly speaking the 
idea of gradation does not necessarily include the 
higher branches any more than it does a plurality 
of teachers. It simply means the arrangement of 
the studies taught in the school into a curriculum 
or orderly course to which the pupils must con- 
form, and is just as applicable to the primary 
studies as to those of higher grade, and as ap- 
plicable to the country school of one teacher as to 
the village school of two or three teachers, or to 
the city school of eight or ten teachers There 
may be a teacher for each grade, a teacher for two 
grades, or a teacher for all grades. The same 
principle runs through all, and the difficulties are 
the same in all, though varying in strength in di 
ferent localities. And the fewer the teachers in a 
school the more need there is for exact organiza- 
tion. General Jackson himself was unable to con- 
trol the loose mob of soldiers until he gave the 
command, ‘‘Fall into ranks,’’ and then he marched 
them where he pleased. 

The graded system is not only necessary to 
thorough work in the schoolroom, but it is the only 
system which comports with the philosophy of edu- 
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cation. There is a natural relation of studies to 


each other, and a rational method of applying these 


studies to the training of mind: and like all culture 


of living organisms, education must be methodical. 


These ends are subserved in the structure and 


proper application of a graded system. 


In the rural districts the material is so variable 
that the system of gradation must be more flexible 


than is required in city schools where the pupils 
are so numerous that they can be adjusted to a 
fixed programme 

It is owing to failure to recognize this necessity 
of country schools that many attempts to grade 


them have failed. Let us try to avoid this error by 


devising a scheme which shall be at once systematic 
and adjustable. 


In the organization of a country school there are 


three distinct namely (1) the course of 


steps 


study, (2) the grading of the pupils on or under 


the course ind (3) he daily program of ex 
ercises. These three are separate in fact and in 
time, and may properly here be considered sepa- 
rately The first may be fixed and permanent, and 
may be the same in many schools and in the same 
school ve ifter vear: the second should vary in 


different schools and in different terms of the same 


school: the third must vary with the variations of 
the second 
The error in most authoritative attempts to 


grade country schools, has been to prescribe a rigid 
I 


uniformity among the schools in all three of the 


features in organization. The first may properly be 
prescribed by official authority when the way has 
become clear for its enforcement; the second and 
third must be assigned to the discretion of each 


teacher under general instructions. (Virginia Re 


port, 1881, page 105). 


Again, on the subject of 


Ruffner savs: 


practical grading, Dr. 


We can never have goor schools until the princi- 
ple is established that the claim of the public must 
that of individuals 


If the efficiency of a school is to be weakened by ex- 


be resnected more than single 


cessive sub-division, or by diversion of the teacher’s 
time from his classes to the instruction of strag- 
man in- 
public assembly he is 
he claims more than his share in the 
to jail, or if he! plays fast 
and loose with an army heis shot. A school seems 
to be the only place where selfishness is allowed to 
benefit; and it is time that the 
public were demanding its rights in this particular. 
There could not be a greater perversion than the 
idea that because a school is public it may be preyed 
Public 
There needs 


glers, then it should not be done. If a 


terrupts the exercises of a 
put down: if 


court house he is sent 


destroy a public 


upon by individuals without law or reason. 


affairs are not managed in this way. 
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to be, and usually is, more system and law in the 
administration of public than of private affairs, be- 
cause of the greater magnitude of the interest in- 
volved. (Virginia Report, 1881, page 1909). 

In the annual report of Dr. John L. Buchanan, 
for the year 1888, on pages 23 to 33, is published 
an article on “The Grading of Country Schools,” 
by Miss Celestia Parrish, then of the State Nor- 
mal School at Farmville. This article includes 
a course of study. Her comments on the subject 
of grading are so concise and so convincing that 
[ am sure no apology is necessary for quoting 
ner at length: 


to the 


there 


teacher can decide properly as 


disadvantages of 


Betore a 
grading, 
idea of what a 


advantages or 
must be in his mind a clear 
That 
understood, is proved by 
the State 


very 


this is not always iully 


the number of schools in 


graded school is. 


graded 
like 


which claim the _ privileges of 


schools and vet are innocent of anything 
grades. 

Let us consider for a moment such characterc- 
istics as are essential: 

1. In a graded school, each subject to be taugnt 
is divided into parts, and these parts are arranged 
their difficulty and complexity— 
they are arranged in an ascending series, the 
most elementary part being placed first. The num- 
ber of these parts must be decided by the number 


of grades necessary for or possible to the particular 


in the order of 


i. 2, 


school to be graded. 
2. Each pro- 
portioned to the corresponding parts of each of the 


part of the different subjects is 
others, to the power and knowledge of the pupils 
for whom it is intended. and to the time in which 
it is to be taught. 

3. Groups are formed of the corresponding part: 

of each of the subjects and these groups are called 
grades. 

4. The grades ac- 
cording to the degree of their knowledge and power 
Thy are required to take all the studies of the 
grade to which they belong, and these must be com- 
pleted before any study in the next grade is begun. 

5. When any pupil has mastered all the subjects 
of a lower grade he is transferred to a higher. 

6. There are appointed times for general promo- 
tion, but a pupil may be promoted or demoted at 
any time at which it seems advisable. 

Perhaps it may seem puerile to say that a schoo! 
of two teachers, taught in two separate rooms, is 
number of teachers and rooms. 
a graded school, but I have repeatedly been assured 
that certain ungraded schools were graded, and on 
my venturing to question the fact, the number of 
rooms and number of teachers have been gravely 


pupils are assigned to these 


rot because of the 











ed 


he 
u- 
er 


ar 





ited as proof. This is not surprising. When we 
msider how loosely other terms—‘‘norma),”’ for 
istance—are used, a little thoughtlessness in the 
pplication of ‘‘graded’’ need not startle us. Let 
ie say, however, that a school of one teacher can 

just as truly graded as if there were twenty 
eachers. 

The important question in connection with the 
vhole matter is whether or not anything is to be 
rained by grading instead of classifying. The 
int is a vital one and should not be lightly de- 
vided. The advantages and disadvantages of each 
vstem, in its application to the individual school 
inder consideration, should be well weighed, but 
in the majority of cases, if not, indeed, all, if un- 
biased judgment be exercised, a great preponder- 
ance of advantage will be found on the side of the 
vraded system. 

A simple statement of the argument may, per- 
haps, be of use: 

1. The grouping of correlative parts of differ- 
ent studies will promote in the pupil a harmonious 
development impossible to be attained by the class 
system, in which rapid progress is often made in 
some other subjects, while in others, valuable 
equally with those for practice, for discipline, and 
for culture, nothing at all is done. If the pupil 
knows that in order to be promoted he must attain 
a certain standard in all the subjects assigned him 
he has a strong incentive to yzive a fair proportion 
of time and energy to studies distasteful to him be- 
cause of inherited or acquired predispositions, and 
thus the worst of all one-sided culture is avoided. 

2. The graded system stimulates the ambition of 
the pupil more than the class system. Promotion 
from one grade to another has in it more of honor 
and dignity than promotion from a class, inasmuch 
is in the former case the transfer is made from 2 
whole group of studies, and even a small child soon 
learns to feel that such a transfer marks an epoch 
n his life. It is true, also, that the existence of 
appointed times, at which the promotion must be 
ziven, if deserved, gives an aim and steadiness to 
the work of the pupil not possible without some 
such stimulus. 

3. The graded system, if properly managed, will 


rove a strong incentive to regular attendance. 


\Vhen parents know that prolonged absence will 
certainly be followed by demotion, frivolous pre- 
‘texts will not so often be held as sufficient reasons 
for absence. 

4. This system is an economy of the teacher’s 
time, and just so far as it is so it is clear gain to 
he pupils, inasmuch as it gives to each of them 
more of the teacher's attention. 

5. The spirit of orderliness and of system which 
ervades a well-ordered graded school soon mani- 
ests itself in the life and habits of the individual 
upils; they learn the value of time, their sense of 
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responsibility is increased, and better discipline is 
the result. In such a school the pupil is taught, 
by insensible degrees, that lesson so hard to learn. 
so difficult to apply, and, in its essence, so mysteri- 
ous to the child’s mind-—viz.: the necessity which 
lies in the nature of man for the subordination of 
individual interests to the common good. 

6. The existence throughout the State of a uni- 
form system of grading, with the same course of 
study prescribed, would, in some measure, prevent 
the evils now attendant upon the frequent changes 
of teachers, as well as the changes of pupils from 
one school to another. 

The objections to grading a country school may 
be briefly stated: 

1. The opposition of parents. That this is a 
serious difficulty must be admitted, but the same 
trouble arises in carrying out a geod scheme ot 
classification. If the teacher is intelligent, wise, 
and faithful, the parents may in most cases be 
easily won over. If this cannot be done, a good 
degree of firmness and insensibility to adverse 
criticism, coupled with ability to do well what is 
undertaken, will generally silence all clamor. 

2. The irregular attendance necessitated on the 
part of the girls and smaller children By the in- 
clemency of the weather, and on the part of the 
larger boys by the requirements of farm-work. A 
little reflection is sufficient to convince a_ teach: 
that these things, though much to be lamented, are 
no more disastrous to grades than to classes. A 
graded school, properly managed, would tend to 
lessen the evil. 

3. Grading suppresses individuality. In a city 
school, where forty or more children belong to the 
same grade, nothing is truer than this objection, 
and few necessary evils are more to be deplored, 
but nothing of the kind is possible in an ordinary 
country school. The grades are not large enough. 
(Virginia Report, 1888, pages 24, 25). 


In his report for 1889, Dr. Buchanan discusses 
the subject of a course of study and recommends 
it “as worthy of the thoughtful consideration of 
the educators of our State.” 

A word of praise should be given to those super- 
intendents who have for many years had courses 
of study in use in their county schools. Some 
of these are excellent, and it is the almost unani- 
mous verdict of those who have tried these courses, 
that they have greatly helped the teachers and 
pupils. In a few instances the superintendents 
have failed to get the teachers to adopt these 
courses. This may have been the fault of the 
courses, but the chances are that it was the fault 
of the teachers who failed to give them an honest 
trial. or having done so, found themselves incom- 
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petent to teach according to these guides. Cer- 
tainly such instances may be found. 

Several months ago | heard a public school 
jeacher in a public meeting ridicule the idea of 
having a graded course of study for the country 
school, and especially for the one-room school. He 
that it 
The only thing to be done was 


proved to his own entire satisfaction 


could not be used. 
io leave the matter entirely to the individual 
teacher. He was quite jocular over the idea of 
having nature-study and drawing in the schools. 
The program was already overcrowded, and in- 
stead of adding new subjects, some of those now 
required should be abolished. As soon as he sat 
down, a voung teacher arose and gave her experi- 
ence in teaching a one-room school, She had a 
which ineluded all the public 


definite program, 


school subjects. In a modest, but most interest- 


she correlated sub- 
Hler 


only observation 


ing manner she showed how 
jects, and thus managed to teach them all. 


nature-study lessons were not 


lessons, but gave golden opportunity for language 
work and composition. THlistory and geograpliy 


could often be correlated. And so will it be 
when we have teachers who, seeing the close inter- 
relation of various subjects, are skilled in. corre- 
lating them. 

It remains to consider some of the suggestions 
offered by teachers. Several have asked whether 
“all the of Morals 
cluded in the primary grades could not be taught 
the first vear, and be expanded and developed 
Cer- 
For example, the subhead “Bad Lan- 
guage” fourth 


But it is not expected that teachers will wait until 


subheads and Manners in- 


each succeeding term as any other subject.” 
tainly. 
is placed in the primary grade. 
the fourth year to correct any exhibitions of pro- 
fanity. 
far as the teacher is concerned, it is in the child, 


“Bad Language” is not in a book. So 


and when she finds it there, she should at once 
deal with it. One teacher puts it this way: “I 
am especially pleased with the addition of Morals 
and Manners. 
changes in the course of study, but would like 
to see ‘Bad Language’ earlier than in the fourth 
primary grade, and ‘Bad Habits’ introduced 
earlier than first grammar grade.” The 
Teach it correctly 


I do not feel competent to suggest 


same 
principle applies to Hygiene. 
‘when occasion arises. 

Here is a brave utterance: “In winter the at- 
tendance is irregular, there is no library for 
reference, in fact, it is often impossible to obtain 
consequently to follow 


the required text-books ; 
proposed 


vour course seems an impossibility. 





However, L promise my hearty co-operation, and 
shall avail myself of the new method as far as 
That is the right spirit, 
This teacher says also: 


conditions will permit.” 
the spirit that will win. 
“I fear the course does not include good hard 
study enough for the pupil—too much of the 
That depends on the 
The course of study does not do the 
work for the pupil. Neither should the teacher, 
bevond offering illuminating suggestions when the 


work is done for him.” 


teacher, 


pupil needs them. One teacher declares that she 


cannot do the work outlined “in the short term 
of six months with fifty pupils” under her care. 
She cannot. She should have an assistant. This 
was from one of the wealthiest counties in the 
State! 

A good suggestion is offered in the following 
words: “Would it not be a good plan to have 
the teachers acquaint the pupils with the work 
of some of the civic improvement leagues, and 
neatness and cleanliness about 


thus encourage 


the school-buildings and grounds? Men come to 
with no such ideas in mind, if we 
are to judge by their behavior on the College 
campus.” Ilere would be Morals and Manners, 
both, and in a most practical form; lessons that 
would lead to better behavior, more consideration 
for others, more interest in the school, and a deep 
personal lessons that 
would carry their effects into each home, and lead 
io sweeter, cleaner homes and a deepening sense 
of civie duty. 


us in College 


sense of responsibility ; 


‘These things are not in the books— 
they are all about us, and when the child’s inter- 
est is enlisted and his spirit awakened in these 
little (7) every day things that go so far to make 
up life, he has been well advanced along the road 
of good citizenship. 

It will be noticed that vocal music has been 
omitted from the course of study. This is because 
it is not one of the required subjects. It ought to 
he a required subject, and should be taught in 

Many teachers have it in their 
have never known a school where 
singing was regularly done that the order was 
not better. Musie tends to discourage rowdyism, 
profanity, rudeness, bad temper. In the words 
of a superintendent of schools, “it is elevating, 
refining, and helpful in discipline and manage- 
I quote from a letter 
think vocal music should be intro- 
duced into the school curriculum. It will be ob- 
jected that teachers cannot all teach ensemble 
singing. This is true. But a district or a county 
could employ a competent musician to take charge 


ever\ school. 


curricula, =] 


ment of the schoolroom.” 
received: “I 








0- 


le 
tv 


re 





this work, just as is done in the cities. This 

acher could visit the schools in the district at 

vular periods and give instruction in ensemble 
nging and reading music by note. My reasons 

« these: There is a rapid decline in congrega- 

onal singing in many of our rural churches. 
Now, it will be conceded that congregational 

ging is a very important factor in public wor- 
ip, not so much as an aid to the other devo- 
onal exercises, as for its influence upon the 
wople. The singing congregation goes down 
in the House of God a more law-abiding and 
rderly people than would otherwise be the case. 
ie plan which I suggest would insure the out-of- 

«way communities a chance to learn the art 

singing. ‘He that hath no music in himself, 

is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, is 

for treasons, stratagems and spoils.’” This 
‘riter has touched a vital spot. What he says 
-iould receive the serious consideration of every 
vood citizen in the State. 

Several teachers have asked for an outline giv- 

inore detail. In fact, asking that the very 
page be given to which the pupils must go in a 
siven time, in each text-book, Horror of horrors! 
| cannot answer this request better than with a 
citence or two from one of the leading county 
superintendents, who says: “The chief differ- 
vice between your course and the one we use is 
iat your course is in more detail. We purposely 
made ours as brief and clear cut as_ possible. 
(ur policy was to bring out the individuality of 

« teacher, and there has been no reason to 

1ange this view.” Good! And if the teacher 
as no individuality? Then she should quit the 
schoolroom. 

\- number of teachers have asked for a list 
“of books suitable for supplementary reading and 
-tories for reproduction, with names of publish- 
rs, and prices”; have asked that we “make it 
very definite what fairy tails, deeds of heroism, 

«.. to use, where they may be gotten, and how to 

ach them.” This is a valuable suggestion, yet 

is a tremendous task. We hope to have some- 
ing definite along this line at an early date, 
‘rom the hands of experts who have worked out 
ie problem in the schoolroom. 

It is a pathetic ery that comes up from the 
ne-teacher school where the overworked teacher 

is from thirty to fiftv children and a five or 

« months’ term. These teachers—and they are 

many—are terribly burdened, not only with 
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the enormous amount of work, but with the re- 
sponsibility placed in their hands. They ask, 
“What are we to do with this course?” And right 
here is the weak spot in the public school system 
of the State. What is to be done with a com- 
munity that places from thirty to fifty children 
in the hands of one teacher for a short term, and 
calls that educating the children! This thing 
has been going on in many of our communities 
since 1870—thirty-seven years! It is high time 
for the State to put a stop to it with a strong 
hand. A teacher told me last March that she 
took a school that had had from fifteen to twenty- 
five children in attendance for some years. There 
were scores of children in the neighborhood, bui 
the teachers had been paid from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars a month for a five months’ term. The 
building was a disgrace to a civilized people—and 
still is. She went to work with a will, and at the 
end of a month had enrolled sixty pupils. She 
visited the homes of the people, and had them 
thoroughly aroused. Then she went to the clerk 
of the school board and asked for an assistant and 
a raise of salary from thirty dollars. She was 
given a raw recruit—a mere slip of a girl, with 
out experience and with little knowledge—te 
teach the smaller children; and she was_ told 
that her salary was sufficient, and that she should 
teach thirty dollars’ worth per month, and then 
stop! This happened in Virginia in 1907—in the 
twentieth century. And yet one distinguished 
public officer says, in view of the renewed enthu- 
siasm shown by the people in their schools in 
some sections of the State, that public education 
is being ! 


se. 


overdone”! 


What should the teacher in the one-room 
school do? She should do the best she can, be- 
lieving that a better dav is to come. She has 
my sympathy. ‘The first school I ever taught 
had as the oldest pupil a young lady about seven- 
teen, who was studying Latin and Algebra. ‘The 
youngest pupil was a little girl five years old. 
There were classes without number. I tried to 
teach the tot to read by teaching her the alpha- 
bet—the names of the letters. I confess it with 
the deepest anguish of soul. IT was paid a salary 
of fifteen dollars a month, when board cost 
twelve dollars. 





I did my best, but whenever I think of that 
little tot, I am inclined to think the salary was 
high. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


Prepared under the direction of the State Board of Education 


Below civen in full the Outline Course of 
Study, prepared for use in the public schools of 
Virginia. \s outlined, provision is made for 


} 1] 
eleven grades as iolows 


Four primary grades 
Three grammar erades. 
Kom meh school orades 


First Primary Grade 
(F i? st Year of School) 
READING 


Blackboard, Chart, Primer and First Reader. (1) 


Learing to call at sight from blackboard, chart and 


books all words found in the Primer and First 
Reader. (2) Reading at sight sentences formed 
from the words learned (3) Phonie drill or separa 


tion of spoken words into their elementary sounds 


and association of these sounds with the letters 


which stand for them (4) Drill in articulation. 


(5) Intelligent, distinct and ready reading of lessons 


on the ehart and in the Primer (if one be used) 


and First Reader (6) Demand correct expression 


from the very first Word-calling is not reading. 
(7) Develop the power in the child to grasp the 


1 


croup of words at 


sight 


SPELLING 


If the word method in reaaing is used, spelling 


should not be taken up for the first three months; 
otherwise, begin this after the sounds of 
Words 


reader and word lists prepared by 


subject 


letters have been | learned selected from 


teacher. Copy 


words from blackboard 


WRITING 


Have pupils draw vertical lines of varying length, 


horizontal] lines, small and large circles. Pupils 
copy from the board smal] and capital letters, words 


and short sentences 


LANGUAGE 


Bible 
told by the teacher in a simple and attractive way. 
Have children 


stories, fairy tales and fables should be 
reproduce them, and pay careful) at- 
tenion to correct speech. Conversational lessons in 
language may be based upon the nature study work. 
Tell such stories as the following: 


“The Three 


“The Lion and 


the Mouse,” Bears,” 


“Little Red Cap,” 


“The Old Woman and Her Pig,’ “The Story of Tom 
Thumb,” “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
selections to be 


Choose certain 
such as ‘Little Bo- 
Peep,” Was a Crooked 
Man.” Teach use of capitals in proper names, be 


ginning of a sentence; 


memorized, 


“Simple Simon,” “There 


period; question mark. 


NUMBER WORK 


Very simple and concrete work. Use objects to 
teach the meaning of numbers and how to count 
Be careful io limit the use of objects in teaching 
addition, but as early as possible attempt to culti 
Vate the memory process. Practice rapid addition 
and subtraction. Count by ones, twos, fives, to one 


hundred, Read and write numbers to one hundred. 


Teach combinations of numbers from one to ten. 


Draw by measure, square, oblong and triangle. Easy 


oral problems not involving more than one step 


Teach gills, pints, quarts and gallons; also inches 
feet and yards, days, weeks and months. 


NATURE STUDY 


Aims: 1. An intelligent interpretation and appre 
ciation of the beauty by which we are surrounded. 
2. A happiness in out-of-door life that should tend 
to develop “a sound mind in a sound body.” 
think, feel, tell and do, 
Habit of accurate, systematic obser 


The power to see, 

(a) Seeing: 
vation, 

(b) Thinking: Knowledge. What to look for and 
The uses of “common things.” 
Laws governing certain phenomena, This know!- 
edge gained by the child’s own observation and in 
dependent thinking, 
by the teacher’s knowledge. 


how to look for it. 


supplemented by reading and 


(c) Feeling: The wonderfu] beauty and plan, the 
perfection of each thing in nature, and its close re 
lation to the rest of God’s creation, as revealed to 
the children in the study of nature, will inspire in 
them a feeling of abiding interest in, and love and 
reverence for, their Creator. 

(d) Telling and doing: Expression. Power to ex 
press in words and act what is seen, thought and 
felt. 

(Throughout al] the work in 
children should 
the actual, 


Nature Study the 
have the opportunity of studying 
living specimen. In many cases they 
can be studied in their natural environment, and 
in others they can be brought into the schoolroom. ) 


AvutumMN. Talks about the signs of approaching 
rest, Plants, study of the golden-rod, sunflower 








the 
ing 
hey 
and 
m.} 
ing 
ver 





ES 
ad 


nasturtium; color and shape of flowers; de- 
opment of seeds—how protected and scattered; 
ipe of leaves. Teach arrangement of flowers in 
bowl, with regard to beauty and harmony. Fruits: 
ple, pear, plum and peach—color and shape; how 
eds are protected and seattered. Animals: talks 
the eat and dog from observation in schoolroom. 
appearance of birds and insects, Natural Phe- 
mena: clouds, rain, winds, sun—time of rising 
nd setting, rainbow (as opportunity offers). 
Wintek. Plants: talks about the appearance of 
ees: winter buds, leaf scars on twigs of maple 
nd poplar; life sleeping in roots, in stems, in buds, 
d in seeds. Animals: those that have disappeared, 
ose that remain; their food and shelter. Miner- 
when possible, specimens should be 
rought to the schoo] to handle and talk about. 


rocks, ete.; 


, 


Natural Phenomena: ice and snow (as opportunity 


ffers). 


Spring. Talks about the signs of awakening life. 
‘ants: germination of nasturtium and _ sunflower 


dds (saved by children during autumn); beans 
nd peas in damp cotton or sawdust; unfolding of 
uds—the lilac and pussy willow; talks about early 
ring flowers, the tulip, violet, and jonquil—their 
lor, shape, roots, etc. Teach arrangement in vases. 
\nimals: horse, cow, sheep, food, covering, etc. Re- 
rn of the birds. A study of the robin. Natural 


Vhenomena: rain, wind, ete.; sun—time and place 


rising and setting compared with observation 


de in autumn. 


DRAWING 


\t least two periods of twenty to thirty minutes 
ch should be allowed for this subject every week. 
is necessary for schools to be provided with a few 
mple models, as the cube, square, sphere, etc. Ob- 
rvation, description, and rough drawing of the 
nplest of these models will constitute the work 
the first two years. Take up sphere, cube, cylin- 
Paper folding and cutting. Drawing from 
ural objects, if desired. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


hefinite Work.—Teachers are urged to give care- 
Heretofore the little 
fort devoted to it has been too scattering and in- 
finite. In order to make instruction in this de- 
riment more thorough and systematic, the follow- 

outline is given. 


aitention to this subject. 


For convenience it is divided, 
other subjxects, into seven grades; but this divis- 
need not be strictly adhered to except in cases 
ere a separate room is provided for each grade. 
the outline is not followed in order, however, 
‘hers should use due caution to see that pupils 
carefully instructed in al) ef the topics. 
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Politeness.—In home, in school, in every-day life; 
special Jessons on politeness to strangers, to guests, 
at the table, in company. 

Orderly Behavior.—Teach pupils to enter school- 
recom and leave at recesses without noise or con- 
fusion. Some time should be given to practicing 
marching at dismissal. Caution against heavy walk- 
ing about the room, undue whispering, talking, and 
so forth. Try to instill the idea that this work is 
an essential part of school training. 

Gentleness.—Show difference 
rowdyism; how commendable it is in speech and 
manner; favorable impression made by gentleness; 
its approval by all good people. 


between this and 


Second Primary Grade 


(Second Year of School) 


READING 


First Reader, Second Reader; the blackboard and 
charts prepared by the ieacher, giving list of new 
(1) Con- 
tinue phonic drill begun in First Grade. (2) Con- 
tinue drill in articulation. (3) Accustom pupils to 
take in a sentence at a glance, and guard against 
hesitation and poor enunciation. (4) Drill in read- 
ing to secure an agreeable tone of voice, reudy con- 
trol of vocal organs, correct emphasis and inflection. 
(5) Short pieces memorized and recited. 


words taught for dril] in pronunciation. 


SPELLING 


Words from Second Reader. Word list prepared 
by teacher. (Elementary spelling book may be used 
if desired.) 


WRITING 


words and sentences from board. The 
teacher should select sentences from the language 
work. Use care as to form, accuracy and neatness 
of writing. Use Copy-Book No, 1. 


Copy 


LANGUAGE 


Bible stories, fables and stories learned the first 
vear should be reproduced orally. The following 
may be given: The Ant and the Cricket,” “The 
Foolish Tortoise,” “The Old Lion,’ “The Battle of 
the Beasts,” “The Camel and His Master.” Nu 
formal grammar should be attempted at this time, 
though the various kinds of sentences and their ap- 
propriate Simple 
lessons should be given on nouns, a few verbs and 


punctuation should be learned, 
sentences. Encourage pupils to correct speech in 
relating the stories given. Give also “Robinson 
Crusoe” orally. Copying and dictation. Prose and 
poetic selections should be memorized regularly. 
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hundred. 
Parts of numbers 


Combination of all numbers to one 


Roman numerals to one hundred, 


to nine-tenths. Teach by use of actual measures 


liquid measure, dry measure, long measure; our 


oral and 
more than 
numbers of ten thou- 


coin. Rapid addition and _ subtraction, 
written, Easy 
Read and 
Addition and subtraction of numbers of two 
figure; multiplica- 


Review and drill. 


problems involving not 


two steps. write 
sand. 
figures. Multiplication by one 


tion table, twos and threes, 


NATURE STUDY 


Aims: 1. An intelligent interpretation and appre- 


ciation of the beauty by which we are surrounded. 
2. A happiness in out-of-door life that should tend 

to develop ‘fa sound mind in a sound body.” 

think, feel, tell and do. 


accurate, systematic obser- 


+. The power to see, 
(a) Seeing: Habit of 
vation, 

(b) Thinking: Knowledge. What to look for and 
“common things.” 
This 


child’s own observation and in- 


how to look for it. The uses of 


Laws governing certain phenomena, knowl- 
edge gained by the 
dependent thinking, supplemented by reading and 
by the teacher's knowledge. 

(c) Feeling: The wonderful beauty and plan, the 
perfection of each thing in nature, and its close re- 
God's creation, as revealed to 
of nature, will inspire in 


them a feeling of abiding interest in, 


lation to the rest of 
the children in the study 
and love and 
reverence for, their Creator. 

Power to ex- 
is seen, thought and 


(d) Telling and doing: Expression. 


press in words and act what 
felt. 

(Throughout all the work in Nature Study the 
the opportunity of studying 
many cases they 
can be studied in their natural environment, and in 
others they can be brought into the schoolroom.) 
the season. 
Plants: study the aster, thistle, and morning glory, 
or other native flowers, the shape and color of the 
leaves. Watch the de- 
velopment of seeds, and notice how they are scat- 
Study the pumpkin, squash, tomato—shape, 
Study the leaves of the oak, 
change in color, draw 
sqjuirrel, rabbit, 


children should have 


the actual, living specimen. In 


Autumn. Talks about the signs of 


flowers, the shape of the 
tered. 


color, flesh, seeds, 
maple, and poplar—shape, 
and color with crayons. Animals: 
frogs, fishes, ete. Natural] Phenomena: As 


Grade; fog (as opportunity offers) north 


birds, 
in First 


star, big dipper. Have a daily calendar of the 
weather. 
Winter. Plants: appearance of trees, the pine 


winter buds and leaf scars; compare the 
Animals: hen, fish; shape 
the snow bird; 


and cedar: 
oak, maple, and poplar. 
and coverings, home, habits, etc.; 


dormant animals, and those that keep awake. Min- 
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Natural 
(as oppor- 
the sun in the heavens 
as compared with position during autumn. 

SprING. Plants: crocus, narcissus, hyacinth—life in 


erals: lead, iron, salt—talks about the sea. 
Phenomena: 
tunity offers); 


ice, hail and vapor 
position of 


snow, 


tomato seeds soaked and 
seedling in different stages of 
unfolding of buds—oak, maple, and poplar. 
Animals: return of birds; review study of the robin 
ithe blue bird; teach transfor- 

observation ; Natural Phe- 
nomena: as before, daily calendar; talks about “full” 


bulbs; pumpkin, squash, 


sprouted to study 


growth: 





tadpoles 
cocoons. 


and study 
mation by 


and “new” moon. > 


DRAWING 


Drawing from type model and from blocks, hemis- 


phere, square, prism, Continue paper folding and 


cutting, 


MORALS AND MANNERS. 


Definite Work.—Repeat instruction of former year, 
to points needing emphasis. 
parents, to brothers and 
companions; 


with special attention 
Kindness.—Kindness to 

sisters, to aged and infirm, to 

kindness to animals. 
Truthfulness.—Show how this virtue is the basis 


of faith that makes possible the work of the world; 


daily 


how work is impeded and sometimes rendered .im- 
possible by keeping one’s 
harm of prevarication and exaggeration, of 


falsehood; necessity of 
word; 
making false impressions. 

Duty.—Teach fidelity to duty, duty to parents, to 
teachers, to those about us; duty to God. 

Obedience.—Teach proper author- 
ity: show its bearing on well ordered society; 
obedience to parents, to teachers, to law, to con- 
science; obedience to God. 


submission to 


Third Primary Grade 
(Third Year of School) 


READING 


Third Reader. Supplementary reading from other 
Third Readers, fairy stories of mythology. 
deeds of heroism, biography. (1) Encourage pupil 
in appreciation of literature (child literature). (2) 
Continue drills in pronunciation, enunciation and 
correct expression. (3) See that the pupil under 
stands the thought presented in the reading. 


tales, 


SPELLING 


A spelling-book may be taken up in this grade 
A list of words from the Reader should also be 
assigned. Short sentences for dictation and exer- 
cises, such as having pupils write all words they 
remember with the same ending, formation of plural! 
forms, etc. 
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WRITING 


fhe copy-book should be continued in this grade, 
nd in addition exercises given from the board. 
eachers are urged to see that all of the written 
ork of pupils is carefully and neatly done. They 
an be encouraged to write clearly and legibly in 
ieir composition and dictation work as well as in 
he copy-book. 


LANGUAGE 


Elementary Language Book. Oral and written re- 
yoduction of stories already learned. The stories 
f this grade should embrace early Greek myths, 
he story of Tell, of Siegfred, Alfred, Ulysses, Robin 
Hood. Bible stories and stories of personal expe- 
ience should be told by pupils; also observation 
tories. Attention should be given to the noun, 
verb, pronoun, descriptive adjective and adverb. 
\Mistakes in the child’s speech should be carefully 
orrected, Reading, address and signature of letter 
hould be taught. 


NUMBER WORK 


Multiplication by three figures. Review short di- 
vision. Problems comprising work in fundamental 
ules. Multiplication table through six. Oral and 
written problems of two steps. Roman numbers to 
one thousand. An elementary text should be intro- 
duced in this grade, 


GEOGRAPHY 


Home geography lessons mostly observational. 
Study rain; weather; make weather chart; the sun, 
iime and place of rising, ete.; directions; work of 
water; visit brook of running streams; the moon; 
tudy of man—Indians, Arab, Eskimo, Japanese; 
ead Hiawatha or other stories; use pictures; the 
soil; frost and its work; snow and ice; spring. In 
studying man note appearance, dress, homes, food, 
disposition; map lessons, draw plan of schoolroom, 
house, grounds, etc. Teach distance, color, form; 
‘tudy native hills, valleys, streams, rocks, soils and 
‘the habits and the customs of the people. Sand 
modeling, when practicable. Read “Seven Little 
Sisters,” “Little Folks of Many Lands,” ete. 


NATURE STUDY 


Aims: 1. An intelligent interpretation and appre- 
ciation of the beauty by which we are surrounded. 

2. A happiness in out-of-door life that should tend 
o develop “fa sound mind in a sound body.” 

3. The power to see, think, feel, tell and do. 

(a) Seeing: Habit of accurate, systematic obser- 
vation, 

(b) Thinking: Knowledge. (What to look for and 
how to look for it. The uses of “common things.” 
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Laws governing certain phenomena, This knowl- 
edge gained by the child’s own observation and in- 
dependent thinking, supplemented by reading and 
by the teacher’s knowledge. 

(c) Feeling: The wonderful beauty and plan, the 
perfection of each thing in nature, and its close re- 
lation to the rest of God’s creation, as revealed to 
the children in the study of nature, will inspire in 
them a feeling of abiding interest in, and love and 
reverence for, their Creator. 

(d) Telling and doing: Expression. Power to ex 
press in words and act what is seen, thought and 
felt, 

(Throughout all the work in Nature Study the 
children should have the opportunity of studying 
the actual, living specimen. In many cases they 
can be studied in their natural environment, and in 
others they can be brought into the schoolroom.) 

AUTUMN. Plants: sweet-pea, pansy, milkweed— 
shape and color of flowers; development of fruit: 
how seeds are protected and scattered; arrangement 
of flowers in vase; study of fleshy fruits. Animals: 
watch metamorphosis of the cabbage worm; study 
general: preparation of animals for winier. Daily 
Phenomena: as in lower grades with dew and frost: 
daily calendar; weekly markings of limit of sun- 
light on schoolroom floor or walls; records ecare- 
fully kept. 

“INTER. Plants: Study of the holly tree. Animals: 
the sparrow; talks about dormant animals. Natural 
Phenomena: review lessons taught previously; con- 
tinue weekly records, adding temperature; simple 
explanation of the thermometer. Minerals: marble, 
copper, sulphur, chalk—see and handle; use of each. 

Sprinc. Plants: bean, pea, morning glory, corn, 
and pumpkin; comparison; soaked and sprouted; 
seedling studied in varicus stages; the sugar maple 
and walnut; awakening life in roots and _ bulbs; 
Animals: return of the birds; the meadow larks; 
special study of the butterfly. Natural Phenomena: 
how clouds are formed; their color and movement; 
weekly records; limit of sunlight; sompare autumn 
and winter records. 


DRAWING 


Observation and study of the prism, square, pyra- 
mid, and vase form. The teacher should remember 
that faulty drawing is commonly due to poor obser- 
vation. Use free hand drawing. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


Gratitude.—Show some things for which to be 
thankful; teach thankfulness to God, the giver of 
all good; teach expression of gratitude to parents, 
teachers and friends. 

Forgiveness.—Show how closely the interests of 
pupils are intertwined, how natural for mistakes to 
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occur, and how necessary to overlook these for the 


common good: try to instill a liberal and forgiving 
disposition. 
manly a thing it is to 


Confession.—Teach how 


confess a wrong, how cowardly to conceal; encour- 


age the pupil to confess his own misdeeds, rather 


than those of others 
Honesty.—Show that honesty is better thau 
wealth: great need of it in every-day life; teach 


how ignoble is cheating, lying, etc 


Fourth Primary Grade 


(Fourth Year of School) 


READING 


Reader, books to be read 


at home and discussed in 


Fourth supplementary) 
class. (1) Emphasize 
proper expression of the thought. Mastery of the 
thought and of the pronunciation of the words in- 
sisted upon as a preparation for the oral reading of 
the lesson (2)Pupils trained in stating orally the 


substance of the reading lesson, sometimes before 


and sometimes after the reading, aiming to secure 
good expression. (3) Analysis of lesson in respect 
time, ircidezts, 


resemblance: 


to character, place of occurrence, 


comparison with other lessons—lst, 
2d, difference; 3d, choice of lessons; 4th, reason for 


choices 


SPELLING 


Continue use of spelling-book. Give word lists 
illustrating various changes when certain suffixes 
are added Study title, common _ abbreviations, 


forms for address, letter heads, etc. Spelling and 


meaning of words often confused with illustrative 


sentences, 


WRITING 


Copyv-book. Dictation and selective sentences, 


LANGUAGE 


Continue elementary language book. Review 
work already done On noun, pronoun, verb, adjective 
and adverb. Continue letter writing, giving atten- 


tion to paragraphing, rrect syllabication at the 
end of the line, punctuation, capitalization and pen- 
manship, Dictation exercises should be given. Have 
pupils write short compositions from brief outlines. 


NUMBER WORK 


Oral fractions 1-2, 1-4, 
1-3, 1-5 tauglt as .50, .25, .33 1-3, .20, and as 50 per 


problems in percentage; 
cent., 25 per cent., 331-3 per cent. and 20 per cent. 


Rapid addition and subtraction. Multiplication and 
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division thoroughly taught. 
ally on tables, 


Constant review, especi- 
short drills on many 
problems involving small numbers and a few prob- 
lems with large numbers, 


Give quick, 
Forms of bills and re- 


ceipts. 


IIISTORY 


work in this grade should be oral 
While it is designed primarily to lay a foundation 
for the course in Virginia and American History, 
yet careful attention should be paid to stories and 
short biographies of other countries as well as of 
our own, The following comprises the work 
King Arthur, Rom 
Review of pertinent 
and Reading. 
biographies of (Greek) Socrates and Alex- 

(Roman ) Hannibal, Cesar; (German) 
Luther, Bismarck; (French) Joan of Arc, Napoleon; 


The history 


grade: Stories of 


Roland, 
already 


of this 
ulus, Hiawatha. 
stories 
Short 

ander; 


given in Language 


(English) Alfred, Cromwell, Pitt, Nelson, Glad 
stone; (Dutch) William of Orange; (Russian) 
Peter the Great; (American) John Smith, Miles 
Standish, William Penn, Patrick Henry, Franklin, 


Washington, Boone, Jefferson, Lee, Jackson. It is 


suggested that one of these stories or biographies 
be taken each week, 


In addition to the above, considerable time should 


te devoted to local history, as settlement of county 
or town, early history, growth, occupations of peo- 
ple, leading industries, ete. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Home geography, continent; make map of town 
Study town and county houses 
food: vege 
tables, where obtained; fruits, meats, milk: fue] and 
light; forestry; kerosene oil 
gas; silk, linen, leather. 
industries; surface and other physical fea 
State; 


county and State. 


used for homes; material, where from; 


wood, some facts in 
clothing: woolen, cotton, 
rubber; 
tures: 


ways of traveling; describe journeys 


through different parts of the State; use pictures 
mountains, rivers, industries, boundaries. 
with this teach meaning of 
the earth as a whole—form, size, mo 
tion, globe, Eastern and Western Hemispheres; the 
grand divisions, 


note cities, 
In connection work 


map symbols; 


location, comparative size, perma 
continent, 
island, peninsula, ete.; distribution of coasts. Begin 


nent characteristics; develop idea of 
elementary text. 


NATURE STUDY 


Aims: 1. An intelligent interpretation and appre 
ciation of the beauty by which we are surrounded. 
2. A happiness in out-of-door life that should tend 
a sound mind in a sound body.” 
3. The power to see, think, feel, tell and do. 


“e 


to develop 
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(a) Seeing: Habit of accurate, systematic obser- 
ition, 

b}) Thinking: Knowledge. What to look for and 
ow to look for it. The uses of “common things.” 
iws governing certain phenomena, This knowl- 
ige gained by the child’s own observation and in- 
ependent thinking, supplemented by reading and 

the teacher’s knowledge. 

(c) Feeling: The wonderful beauty and plan, the 
erfection of each thing in nature, and its close re- 
ition to the rest of God’s creation, as revealed to 
he children in the study of nature, will inspire in 
hem a feeling of abiding interest in, and love and 
everence for, their Creator. 

(d) Telling and doing: Expression. Power to ex- 
ress in words and act what is seen, thought and 
It, 

(Throughout all the work in Nature Study the 
hildren should have the opportunity of studying 


the actual, living specimen. In many cases they 


an be studied in their natural environment. and in 
thers they can be brought into the schoolroom.) 
\UTUMN. Plants: a special study of leaves 
arts, shape, veins, kind, use, etc.; study the mari 
sold, zinnia and chrysanthemum—color, shape, seed 
vessels—how to arrange tastefully in vases; nuts 
yuind in neighborhood—shape, how protected. Ani 


mals: a study of the ant—parts, habits, etc. Natural 


Phenomena: review talks on thunder and lightning 

Winter. Metals: mined, manufactured, shipped. 
Natural products used in building a house. Water 
nimals: fish, oyster and clam. 

Sprinc. Plants: teach terms—herb, shrub, tree; 
study the growing plant; the position, arrange- 
nent, and unfolding of leaf buds; the position and 
irrangement of leaves; the parts, shape, etc., of 
eaves review; study the flower and its development; 


flowers and their parts, including: pollen; the uses 


if the parts of a plant—to the plant, to man. Teach 
hat the chief work of the plant is to produce seeds; 
show that the growth of a plant depends on heat, 
ight, and moisture, Birds: woodpecker and oriole. 
Natural Phenomena: teach day and night. 


DRAWING 


Representation: Careful study of the forms of 
he object and pictorial representation. Objects 
iken from nature study lessons, as fruits, leaves, 
ce. Use also the objects from the schoolroom. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


Courage.—Give many examples of courage in such 
way as to command the pupils’ admiration; teach 
\w pupils will have ample opportunity to practice 
irage in the little things of every-day life. 
Self-Respect.—Show difference between this and 
lf-eonceit: show how this quality rests on con- 
ousness of moral worth; illustrate and explain. 
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Self-Control—Control of temper; point out the 
sad results from loss of temper; avoidance of hasty 
words. 

Bad Language.—Language expression of ideas or 
thoughts, and show what the real man is; discuss 
the bad impression made by profanity; show how 
foolish and wicked is profanity; give particular at- 
tention to the defiling influence of evil books and 
literature. 


First Grammar Grade 
(Fifth Year of School) 


READING 


Fourth Reader completed. Continuation of work 
as indicated in 1, 2, 3, 4 of fourth primary. Supple 
mentary reading taken from history used in grade, 
stories from history, biography. 


SPELLING 


Words trom spelling-book selected to illustrate 
certain changes, such as y to i; to add ly and eth; 
plurals in s or es; doubling a final letter to add 
ing, er Further study of punctuation and dicta 
tion. Continue spelling of lists of words from other 


chool subjects 


WRITING 


Copy-book. Continue practice in dictation and in 
writing selected sentences. 


LANGUAGE, 


Language book completed. Continue work on 
nouns, teaching plural forms, possessive forms, work 
on verbs, teaching verb forms; pronouns, kinds of 
pronouns. Teach use of sentences, phrases, clauses. 
Analysis of simple sentences. Combine short, simple 
sentences into easy, connected discourse, Continue 
work of writing compositions from outlines. Have 
pupils write compositions based on their own ex 
perience, 


NUMBER WORK 


Compute the capacity of bins, boxes and rooms: 
problems in excavating at ordinary prices. Make 
out bills for hay, coal, grain, ete., at prevailing 
prices. Lay off a rod on schoolroom floor; teach its 
relation to foot, yard, mile. Problem in plastering 
and painting at prevailing rates, 


HISTORY 


Continue the study of local history. Pay special 
attention to the government of district and county 
or town, showing manner of election and genera! 
duties of the following officers: District——Justice of 
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peace, constable, schoo] board. County—Board of 


supervisors, sheriff, clerk, Commonwealth's attorney, 


treasurer, school board, school superintendent, 


courts Town or City—Council, mayor, treasurer, 


assessor, board of education, school superintendent, 


courts Study with text-book history 


Early 


of Virginia, 


viving attention to following: settlement, 


John Smith, Indians, charters, Lord Delaware, Gov- 


ernor Dale, House of Burgesses, growth of colony, 


Governor Berkeley, under the Commonwealth, Ba- 


con's Rebellion, negro slavery, Virginia in the Rev- 


olution. William and Mary College, Governor Spots- 
wood, Dinwiddie, George Washington, Virginia 


Presidents, social and industrial conditions to 1860, 
part in War Between the States, recent development 


and improvement 


OGRAPHY 


Use sample products and pictures freely. Have 


nap-drawing and modeling. Complete elementary 
North America, South 
Africa, 


climate, 


text Study grand divisions 


America, Europe, Asia, noting only loca- 


tion, outline features, rivers, productions, 


race of people, political divisions and_ principal 


cities United States, siudy by group, or produc- 


tions (regions), following the plan of text-book. 


Study cotton, wheat, cattle, lumber, coal, iron, fish- 
eries. Correlate work with history. 


NATURE STUDY 


Aims: 1. An intelligent interpretation and appre- 


tion of the beauty by which we are surrounded. 
» A happiness in out-of-door life that should tend 
to develop “a sound mind in a sound body.” 

3. The power to see, think, feel, tell, and do. 

(a) Seeing: Habit of accurate, svstematic obser- 
vation. 
What to 


uses of 


look for 
and how to “common 
things.” Laws governing certain phenomena. This 
knowledge child’s own observation 
and independent thinking, supplemented by reading 


(b) Thinking: Knowledge. 


look for it. The 
gained by the 


and by the teacher's knowledge. 

(c) Feeling: The 
the perfection of each thing in nature, and its close 
of God's creation, as revealed 


wonderful beauty and plan, 
relation to the rest 
to the children in the study of nature, will inspire 
in them a feeling of abiding interest in, and love 
and reverence for, their Creator. 

d) Telling and doing: Expression. Power to ex- 
press in words and act what is seen, thought and 
felt. 

(Throughout all the 
have 
living specimen. In 
their natural 


work in Nature Study the 
the opportunity of studying 
many cases they 
environment, and 


children should 
the actual, 


can be studied in 


in others they can be brought into the schoolroom.) 
AUTUMN. 


Plants: fruits and their classification: 


a special study of grains. Insects: a study of the 
spider and the house fiy—parts, habits, and uses. 
Natural Phenomena: the action of wind, rain, rivers, 
heat and cold, plants and animals, in changing and 
forming soil. 

WINTER. Carefully examine and compare in color, 
fineness and composition: loam, clay, sand, gravel, 
Study the formation of granite, lime- 
stone and sandstone. 


and pebbles. 

SPRING. Plants: study and analyze the flowers of 
the buttercup, apple, violet, and 
petals, sepals, stamens, pollen, etc.; 


peach, pansy; 
study carefully 


several native trees, their parts, relations and uses: 


fertilization and reproduction. Birds: humming 
bird, wren. Water animals: lobster, crab. Natural 
Phenomena: simple experiments to teach matter 


and force. 


DRAWING 


Study and representation of objects similar to the 
cylinder and square prism and of simple specimens 
Construction: 


of nature. View drawing from type 


models and objects like them. Draw cups, saucers, 


etc. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


Health.—Show that proper development of healt 
is important; how related to mental development: 
the responsibility upon us to give proper care to 
ill-health hinders usefulness 
is often brought about by evil 


our bodies; teach that 
and happiness, and 
habits which fix themselves on us in our youth. 

appetite foi 
abstinence in things that are 
show serious effects of cigarette smoking, 


Temperance.—Teach moderation in 
things not harmful; 
harmful; 
of alcoholic liquors. 

Bad Habits.—More easily formed than broken, how 
to break a bad habit; habits that injure reputation, 
that give offense to others, etc. 

Industry.—Explain how industrious habits should 
be formed in early years; the bright prospects be- 
fore an industrious people; the happy influence of 
regular occupation; evils of laziness and vagrancy 


Second Grammar Grade 
(Sizth Year of School) 


READING 


Literary reading. Supplementary work from his 
tory, biography, travels. Pupils should becom: 
familiar with much that has been written by Ameri 
can authors. 

(1) Cultivate the taste of the pupil and give hin 
a stock of the best literature. 

(2) Intelligent reading insisted upon as a basi 
for expression reading. 

(3) Selections should be memorized and recited 
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SPELLING 


Careful revew of various classes of words already 
studied General laws of spelling and exceptions. 
Words fron eller al from li 


teacher. 


prepared by 


WRITING 


should be very careful to see 
pupils in composition and 


dictatio s neatly and carefully done, 


I NGU AGE 


English Grammat A more serious study of this 
branch should now be undertaken, Teach: The 
sentence, the parts of speech and their inflection, 
special attention to the verb, its conjugation, auxili- 
ary verbs Feachers are advised to teach the full 
conjunctive mood as regular part of the verb 


conjugatio Frequent recitations of memorized se 


Jections 


‘\UMBER WORK 


Review fundamental operations. Study carefully 
factoring, least common multiple, greatest common 
divisor, common and decimal fractions, denominate 
numbers in addition to problems in the text give 
practical examples a dicated in the first grammar 


grade. 


HISTORY 


United 


following topics: 


History States Study carefully the 


Colonization. Conditions in 
early explorers and 


1.:Discovery and 


Europe in fifteenth century; 


their settlements: colonization of Virginia, of other 


colonies: colonization of Massachusetts, of 


Southern 


other New colonization of New 
York, 0 colonial life, man- 


ners and customs: early struggles for America. 


England colonies: 
other Middle colonies; 
Il. Revolutio1 General struggle for 
rights of Englishmen; struggle for rights of man; 
permanent union; Constitutional Conven- 


causes; 


efforts for 
tion. 

III. Civics 
following relative to ow 


Study, with or without text-book, the 
State Government: Origin 
study as to composition 
Senate, House of Dele- 


of present Constitution; 
and genera] powers of the 
gates, Corporation Commission, Board of Education; 
other State boards; manner of election, term and 
general duties of the executive and administrative 
officers: I 


ship. suffrage 


system of eourts: some attention to citizen- 


election laws. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Advanced geography Correlative with history. 


In country schools geography of second and third 


EDUCATION 


grammar grades should alternate so as to reduc 
ihe number of recitations. During 1907-8, for ex 
ample, study third grammar geography, and during 
1908-9, study second grammar geography. Stud, 
mathematical geography. The earth studied as 
whole Use advanced text-book for outlines. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Study the following topics: Skin, bones, mus 


cles, the circulation of the blood, breathing, lungs 


nerves, and the brain. 


DRAWING 


Continued sketching of simple plant forms. Study 
of groups of objects, of perspective. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


Teach re 
spect for county and State government; necessit) 


Patriotism.—From lessons in civics. 


for law; how unjust to infringe upon the rights ot 
others; that love and respect for State keeps al! 
hound to common cause, begets sympathy and fra 
ternal spirit; frequent reference to heroic Vi: 
ginians, and to the great history of the State, in 
order to inspire patriotism. 

Civic Duties.—Teach duties to State; arouse in- 
terest in government and in State affairs; responsi- 
bility of all to exercise right of suffrage, and so 
forth. 

Training.—Show the necessity for proper training 
for life; the part the school plays in this prepara 
tion; the growing needs for educated men; great 
advantages they have over the uneducated: genera! 
effect on State and society, 


Third Grammar, Grade 


(Seventh Year of School) 
READING 


Continuation of work of second grammar grade 
Reading of selected classics. Continued attention 
given to expression. 


SPELLING 
Spelling-book completed. List prepared by teacher 


from literary reading. Careful attention to mea 


ing of words. Use of dictionary. 


WRITING 


See tl 
forms and composition 


Continue use of copy-book if necessary. 
all writing in subject 
neatly done. 
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LANGUAGE 


Complete English grammar, Continue analysis of 
sentences and work of previous grades in composi- 
tion. Have pupils prepare outlines of subjects and 
write from them. Interpret some good English se- 
lection, as “Evangeline,” etc. 


NUMBER WORK 


Study percentage, not confining the work to money 
problems. Give pupils a good idea of the instru- 
ments used in the commercial world, such as forms 
used in banks, ete. Study interest, stocks and 
bonds. The teacher should take up some known 
corporation and from it give pupils the meaning of 
terms and of business instruments. Pay especial 
attention to insurance. Study longitude and time. 


HISTORY 


United States History. Study the following topics: 
I. National growth. Rule of Federalists; admin- 
stration of Washington; fall of Federalists; rule of 
Jefferson’s administration; struggle 
for commercial freedom; Second War for Indepen- 
dence; results. 

Il. New era. Growth of national ideas; indus- 
tria] and social] developments; foreign affairs; bank; 
tariff; unification; growth of sectional feeling; 
ections drifting apart; War Between the States. 

III. Consolidation and expansion. Reconstruction 
in the South: new political problems; commercial 
and industrial development; expansion. 

IV. Civies. Various kinds of government; divis- 
ons of our national government; study House of 
Representative and Senate as to composition, eligi- 
bility, length of term; general powers; rights of in- 


Republicans; 
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dividua] States; personal rights; manner of elec- 
tion, term and powers of the Executive; Cabinet 
and administration of the various departments of 
the government; judicial system. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Study Europe and other continents in order of 
text. General review. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Study the eye, the ear, the teeth; study germs, 
diseases, genera] laws of health. 


DRAWING 


Perspective: Study of grouping continued. Study 
of plant and animal forms. Drawing of combined 
models. Decorative drawing. 


MORALS AND MANNERS 


Patriotism.—National patriotism; respect for Nat- 
ional Government; teach pupils to sing national 
airs; some idea of the real greatness of the Ameri- 
can Government, and reasons for respecting same. 

Civic Duties.—Obedience to national laws, neces- 
sity of having same; real meaning of freedom, dif- 
ference between freedom and license: dignity and 
honor of American citizenship. 

General Lessons.—Recal] legends, stories and biog 
raphies already read; draw practical lessons from 
same, particularly from old Bible stories: read 
pupils frequent articles which may help character, 
development; practical 
events. 


lessons from present day 


STANDARD OF REQUIREMENTS FOR STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 


It has been determined by the Department of 
Public Instruction that a school whose course of 
study shall conform to the following standard 

all be ealled a high school, and shall be known 
: a high school of the first, second, or third grade, 

cording to the number of sessions of at least 
cht (8) months devoted exclusively to high 
hool work and to such review of grammar school 


ranches as may be neccessary. A school doing 


four years’ work as outlined below shall be 
led a first grade high school; a school doing the 
:t. second and third years’ work as outlined be- 
shall be called a second grade high school; a 
ocl doing the first and second vears’ work as 


outlined below shall be called a third grade high 
school. 


First High School Grade 
(Eighth Year of School) 


Mathematics—5 periods a week. Advanced Arith 
metic, Elementary Algebra to Quadratics. 
Science—3 periods a week. Physical 
Lessons in Botany. 

History—3 periods a week. History of Greece, or 
History of Rome, or Ancient History. 

English—5 periods a week. 
Grammar, Classics. 

Languages—5 periods a week. Any one of the 
following: 


yeography 


Composition and 
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(a) Latin—Introductory Latin. 


(b) German—Grammar and Composition, Easy 
Reading. 

(c) French—Grammar and Composition, Easy 
Reading. 

(d) Spanish—Grammar and Composition, Easy 
Reading. 


Second High School Grade 


(Ninth Year of School) 


Mathematics—5 periods a week. Elementary Alge- 
bra completed, and Plane Geometry. 

Science—3 periods a week. Elementary Agricul- 
ture and Lessons in Botany and Zoology. 

History—3 periods a week. Medieval and Modern 
History, with special emphasis on points bearing on 
American History. 

English—5 period a week. Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion; Classics, 

Languages—5 
following: 

(a) Latin—Three Books of Cesar, or Nepos and 
Two Books of Cesar, or Viri Rome; Grammar and 


periods a week. Any one of tbe 


Composition. 

(b) German—Grammar and Composition, Easy 
Reading. 

(c) French—Grammar and Composition, Easy 
Reading. 

(d) Spanish—Grammar and Composition, Easy 


Reading. 


In a third grade high school, United States His- 
History may be substituted for Medieval and Modern 
History. Where time permits, drawing should be 
given two periods a week in each year. 


Third High School Grade 
(Tenth Year of School) 





Mathematics—5 periods a week. Algebra and 
Geometry. 
Science—3 periods a week. Elements of Phy- 


sics and Elementary Agriculture, or Elementary 
Chemistry and Elementary Agriculture. 

Drawing, or Manual Training—2 periods a week. 

History—3 periods a week. English History. In 
a second grade high school, American History and 
Civil Government should be taught. 

English—5 periods a week. Rhetoric, History of 
English Literature, Classics. 


Languages—5 periods a week. Any one of the 
following: 

(a) Latin—Four Orations of Cicero, Grammar and 
Composition. 


(b) German—Grammar Review and Syntax, Ger- 
man Classics. 

(c) French—Grammar 
French Classics. 


Review and Syntax, 


(d) Spanish—Grammar 
Spanish Classics 

Bookkeeping and Business Forms—See require. 
ment No. 8 of requirements for State aid below. 

If time permits, more than one of the above elec- 
tive studies may be taken. 

In high schools of two or more teachers other sub- 
jects may be added if it can be done without in 
fringing upon the time of required subjects. 


Review 


and 


Syntax, 


Fourth High School Grade 
(Eleventh Year of School) 


Mathematics—3 periods a week. 
pleted and solid Geometry. 

Drawing, Elements of Chemistry, or Science of 
Agriculture—2 periods a week. 

History—3 periods a week. 
tory reviewed, and Civics. 

English—5 periods a Week. Composition, History 
of American Literature, Classics. 

Languages—5 periods a week. Any one of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Latin—Three Books of Virgil, Grammar and 
Composition. 

(b) German—Grammar Review and Syntax, Ger- 
man Classics. 

(c) French—Grammar 
French Classics. 

(d) Spanish—Grammar 
Spanish Classics. 

Bookkeeping and Business Forms—See _ require- 
ment No. 8, page 7. 

If time permits, more than one of the above elec- 
tive studies may be taken. 


Algebra com- 


United States His- 


Review and Syntax, 


Review and Syntax, 


This course is limited to leading subjects. It 
is expected that the teacher will find time for vocal 
and physical culture. In all cases of 
electives, the teacher will exercise the controlling 
influence. In addition to the regular course, pro- 
vision must be made for normal instruction ia 
each year of the high school. 


music 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOL FUND 


First and second grade high schools shall re- 
ceive three hundred dollars from the State High 
School Fund, except that in the case of a joint 
county or district high school this allowance may 
be increased by any amount to four hundred 
dollars. 

Third grade high schools shall receive two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 
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JUIREMENTS NECESSARY TO RECEIVE AID FRO\i 
THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL FUND 


1. The district or districts shall expend from 
cal funds for high school purposes an amount 

least equal to that contributed from the State 
High School Fund. 

2. The course of study shall conform to the 

‘line given herewith. 

3. The high school shall be inaintained at least 

*ht months in the year, provided that the State 
Board of Education reserves the right to give aid 

a school running seven months where con- 
litions justify. 

|. Schools receiving three hundred dollars or 
more shall have at least two teachers devoting their 
whole time to the high school work, but where the 
departmental system is used time equal to the 
full work of two teachers shall be devoted to high 
school branches, and such schools shall give either 
three or four years of the high school course ; pro- 
vided, that the Superintendent of Public Instruec- 
tion may permit instruction in branches in the 
crammar grades whenever, in his judgment, the 
entire time of one of the teachers is not needed for 
high school work. 


5. A school receiving two hundred and fifty 
dollars shall have at least one teacher devoting his 
whole time to the high school work, and such 
school shall give the first and second years of the 
prescribed high school course. 

G. High schools established under this law shall 
be inspected each year by the School Examiners 
or by other persons delegated by the State Board 
of Education, who shall make to said board a care- 
ful written report of the inspection. 

?. A first grade high school must maintain an 
average attendance of not less than 18. A second 
grade high school must maintain an average at- 
tendance of not less than 15. A third grade high 
school must maintain an average attendance of 
not less than 10. 

8. A second grade high school may substitute 
Bookkeeping and Business Forms for either of 
the elective languages in the third year’s course. 
A first grade high school is given the same privi- 
lege in the fourth year’s course. 

By order of the State Board of Education: 

J. D. EGGLESTON, 


. President. 
R. C. STEARNES, 
Secretary. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AND READING COURSES 


The State Department of Public Instruction an- 
nounces the following professional course : 


The course herein outlined is to take effect at 
once and supplants the Professional Course as out- 
ned July, 1905. 
feachers will be credited with such part of the 
old professional course as they have completed. If 
one or two full years’ work in the old course has 
en completed, credit will be allowed for one or 
o years’ work of the new course. Teachers who 
ve pursued the old outline in a promiscuous way, 
ther than year by year, should advise the Exami- 
of the Circuit, stating precisely what portion of 
old course they have completed, and should pre- 
a certificate from the superintendent under 
mm they were examined, showing grades on the 
ious subjects. The Examiner will then give full 
ormation as to what credit can be allowed. Teach- 
who have completed the entire work of the first 
second year of the old course may have 
option of continuing this course for a regu- 


lar professional certificate, but no examination 
on this old course will be given after July, 1909. 

Teachers who hold a first grade certificate and 
who have successfully taught for nine months, shall 
be permitted to pursue the professional course. 

The professional examination shal] be held at the 
same times and places as the regular summer ex- 
aminations, and the subjects for the first, second 
and third year shall come on the first, second and 
third day of the regular examinations, respectively. 
Each subject shall be valued at 100, and 75 per cent. 
shall be required as pass mark, 

Teachers who complete the professional course 
shall receive a _ professional certificate, good for 
seven years and renewable from time to time for a 
similar period. 

The professional course is arranged to cover three 
years’ work, and embrace the following subjects. 

Subjects: Rhetoric and Literature, Mathematics, 
History and Government, Pedagogy, Psychology, Phy- 
sical Geography or Elementary Physics (if either 
one has been completed for First Grade Certificate 








st) 
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it will not be necessary to repeat it), Natural His HISTORY 
tory, History of Educatio1 
Medieval and Modern History; Special attention 
t j “yy d Mnols ¢ re A 
tives Veer) to History of England and France. 
Rhetoric and Literature, Review of Punctuation NATURAL SCIENCE 
of Speech, Special Properties of Style, Metre. Poetry, 
Ptene: Chenneeition. Study of Plant and its Environment. Histolog 
Kinds of Plants. 
READING 
(Third Year) 
Shakespeare Merchant of Venice; Goldsmith rhe 
yeserted "Illage 
Deserted Villag LITERATURE 
MATHEMATICS Poe—Poems; Lowell—The Vision of Sir Launfal; 
Longfellow—Evangeline; History of English and 
Complete Elements of Algebra and Quadratics American Literature 


PEDAGOGY 


t 


Study of General Principles of Teaching, methods 
yf teaching the followin ubjects: Reading, Lan- 
guage, Geography Arithmeti 

HISTORY 

Genera urvey of ancient world with special at- 
tention to Greece and Rome. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OR PHYSICS 

4 tolerably advanced text on one or both of these 
subjects should be completed. The work required 
to be done in each branch equivalent to a good 
High School course, 

(Second Year) 
RILETORIC 
Study of Paragraphing, Composition, Writing, 


Oratory and Debate. 


READING 


Hawthorne—The House ot Seven 


Marne! 


Scott Ivanhoe; 


—_ 
Silas 


Gables; Elio 
MATHEMATICS 
Geometry, 


Plane 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A careful study of the elements of this subject in 


order to give some understanding of what mental 
processes are, and in what order mental faculties 
are to be developed. The idea in this course is to 
make teachers more proficient in the art of training 
minds. and also to make them thoroughly capable 
of understanding psychological terms which they 
often find in educationa] literature, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Study of Government of ihe United States, and 


comparison with administration of European States 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Special attention to work of German and French 

teformers and to the great American Educators. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Careful study of American History, from the dis- 
covery to the present time. Special attention ought 
to economic conditions, as 
well as to the great wars which have formerly been 
too exclusively studied. 


be given to social and 





NATURAL SCIENCE 
Study of Insects; Insectiverous Animals; Birds 
and Miscellaneous Animals. 
Text-Books Recommended. 
RHETORIG 
Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric (Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge). 
LITERATURK 
Halleck’s History of English Literature (Amer! 
can Book Co.); Painter’s Intrductin to America! 


Literature (Sibley & Co.) 


CLASSICS 


The edition to be read may be selected from an 
of the following series: 
Book Heath’s English Classics (D. C. Heat! 


Co.): 


Gateway Series (America! 


& Co.); Johnson’s Series (B. F. Johnson Publishing 
The 
Co.): 


Lake English Classics (Seott, Foresma 


Riverside Literature Series 


Ce.r: 
& 


(Houghton, 








& Co.); Standard English Classics (Ginn & 
Twentieth Century Classics (D. Appleton & 
2 ‘ - Silver Series (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


ote—The Ivanhoe from the Heath Series and Poe 
the Johnson Series are particularly recom- 


a; 


MATHEMATICS 


ls's Essentials of Algebra (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
s Plane and Solid Geometry (D. C. Heath & 


HISTORY 
. vests Ancient World (Allyn & Bacon); West’s 
iern History (Atlyn & Bacon); Myers’ Medieval 
Modern History (Ginn & Co.) 
d - GOVERNMENT 
‘ i ske’'s Civil Government (Houghton, Mifflin & 
f 
h PEDAGOGY 
tutton’s School Management (Chas. Scribner's 
ns): Sabin’s Common Sense Didactics (Rand, Mc- 
& Co.) 
ft PSYCHOLOGY 
Lo 
1 Yhite’s Elements of Pedagogy (American Book 


EDUCATION 


emp’s History of Education (J. P. Lippincott 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
ver’s Physical Geography (American Book Co.) 


PHYSICS 


liggins’s Lessons in Physics (Ginn & Co.) 
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te 
~~ 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life (Ginn & Co.), or 
Scott’s Nature Study and the Child (D. C. Heath & 
Co.) 

READING COURSE 

Acting under regulation 13 Revised Circular 279, 
the State Board of Examiners announces the follow- 
ing reading course for teachers. Owing to the fact 
that this course may be confused with the new pro- 
fessional course now published, the attention of 
teachers is particularly called to explanations herein 
given. 

First: The Reading Course is designed for all 
teachers holding certificates. Its purpose is to en- 
courage a lively interest in educational work. 

Second: The Reading Course does not lead to any 
particular certificate, but will be considered by the 
fjoard of Examiners as the partial basis for the 
extension of second grade, first grade, and profes- 
sional certificates, other determining factors being 
successful experience and a desire for improvement, 
as indicated by attendance on County Institutes and 
Summer Normals. 

Third: The teachers applying for extension of 
certificates may be required to pass examination on 
the year’s Reading Course; the said examination to 
be held in July of each year on the same dates as 
the regular examinations. 

Fourth: The Reading Course for each session will 
hereafter be published on September ist of each 
year. Application should be made to the Examiner 
of your circuit for copy of the course, if you do not 
receive one from your Division Superintendent. 

Fifth: The Reading Course for 1907-08 is as fol- 
lows: Dutton’s Schoo] Management (Chas, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons): Kern’s Among County Schools (Ginn & 
Co., New York). 

Note—The price of Kern’s Among Country Schools 
to teachers in Virginia is, single copies, $1.15 net 
per copy, delivered. When ordered in club lots of 
ten copies or more, the price is $1.00 net per copy, 
delivered, 
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Program of the Second Annual Educational Conference 


iude \ swanson, presiding. 


GENERAL 
Tuesday, November 26th, 8:15 P. M.- 
Welcome, Mayor Joel H. Cutchin. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 
Greene Memoria! Church 


An Eff Plan to Assure the Attendance of 
Children of Sehe Age: 

In Cities—Supt. Wm. F. Fox, Richmond, 
Supt. Richard A. Dobie, Norfolk. 

In Counties—Supt. Wm. R. Abbott, Jr., Bed- 
ford county: Supt. Wm. H. Barksdale, Halifax 
county, Supt. -los. W. Everett, Albemarle county. 

An Efficient plan to Secure and Maintain the 


Interest and Si ppo Parents in Managing 
and Tear Land bhis 
In Cities.—Supt. W. C. 


Supt. S. R. MeChesne 


pupils im Our Public Schools: 
Morton, Newport News; 
] 


Bristol. 
-Supt. H. 
eounty: Supt. L. M. Sl 


Supt. J 


In Counties Carter Redd, Hanover 
imate, Loudoun county; 


R. Gregory, Henry county. 





Wednesday, November 27th, 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Armory 

Dr. W. H. Heck, University of Va., presiding 

Annual Address of the President—F. B. Fitz- 
patrick, Pulaski, Va. 

Work of the Maryland State Teachers’ Associa 
Samuel M. North 


Minimum Salary Lau 


tion Fraternal Delegate. 
Report of Committee 
Binford, Richmond; C. B. 
V. Shoemaker, Edinburg; 
Chandler, Richmond. 


Discussion—J. H. 
Bowry, Burkeville; C. 
A. B. 





Wednesday, November 27th, 


CONFERENCE OF EXAMINERS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Armory 


Training of Teachers——Col. N. B. Tucker, V. 

\ ll, W. and L. University ; 

Miss [1 M. Andrews, Farmville; Supt. W. 8. 

Christian. Middlesex count 
Teachers’ Assot 


Salem: Supt Jas Ie 


Miss Lucy T. Jones, 


Clements, Alexandria 


Worrell, Norfolk: 


Shepherd, Fluvanna county. 


county; E. E. Supt. T. H 

Summer Institutes for Teachers—Examiner J 
S. Thomas, Mrs. Virginia Parrish, 
Bristol; Supt. R. D. Baker, Wise county; Supt 
(has. M. Hazen, Chesterfield county. 





Lynchburg ; 





Wednesday, November 27th, 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 
Gireene Memorial Church 
and con- 


Renorts of committees and discussion 





Thursday, November 28th, 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Armory 

Professional Course for Teachers—Dr. H. ( 

Bennett, William and Mary. College; Harringto1 

Waddell, Lexington \. Jenkin 
Newport News. 

Reading Course for Teachers.—President J. G 

McAllister, Hampden Sidney College; J. L. Ki 


- Examiner Willis 


ler, Grundy. 


School Incentives.—Dr. J. F. Messenger, Stat 


Female Normal School; N. P. Painter, Roanok: 
A. Burrus 
Miss Virginia Green, Philadelphia. 


Manual Training in Schools.—J. 


Richmond: 








Tr 
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of Virginia, Roanoke, Virginia, November 26-29, 1907 


CONFERENCE 


Academy gf Music 
\ddress, Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Jr. 


Address, Senator John W. Daniel. 





10:00 A. M. 


CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Greene Memorial S. S. Room 

The Trustees’ Part in Raising Local Tazes: 

C.. M. Lumford, Fincastle; R. E. Daniel, 
South Hill; W. G. Houston, Fairfield; F. H. 
Givens, Sinking Creek, Va. 

The Compensation of School Trustees: 

S. Hagan, Christiansburg; A. Leach, Chase 
City; J. W. Roberts, Fairfax county. 





COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
First Baptist Church 


Dr. E. A. Alderman, presiding. 

“The School and Civie Service,’—Dr.. H. Lee 
McBain, of George Washington University. 

“Co-operative Farming in Ireland,’—Dr. H. 
B. Frissell, Hampton. 

Voluntary Remarks. 





3:30 P. M. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
First Baptist Church 


Play Grounds for Rural Schools: 
Supt. Jno. M. Willis, Hampton; W. E. Trib- 
bett, Augusta county; Mrs. Frank FE. Brown, 


Roanoke. 


Hlow to Secure and Maintain Libraries for Our 
Public Schools: 


State Librarian, H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, 
Va.: Dr. J. C. Metealf, Richmond College; W. 
G. Rennolds, Center Cross. 





8:30 P. M.—Reception 





10:00 A. M. 
CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Greene [e-vrorial S. S. Room 
Supervision of Rural Schools.—Mrs. M. 8. Mof- 


fett, Manassas; Mr. J. H. Lewis, Tazewell; Judge 


Martin Williams, Pearisburg. 


Grading of Teachers’ Salaries in Rural Schools. 
-Examiner Chas. G. Maphis; H. M. Darnall, 
toanoke; J. W. Todd, Staunton. 





COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
First Baptist Church 


Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, presiding. 

Appointment of committees. 

“A Message from the Teachers to the Citizens,” 
Prof. F. B. Fitzpatrick, Pulaski City. 

Report from Local Leagues, (in part). 
“Work in the Southwest,”—Prof. J. P. McCon 


nell, Emory and Henry College. 
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Programme— 


Thursday, November 28th, 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 





Armory 
fn Lfficient P iy ease Local Taration for Is the Ce nsolidation of Schools Practicable ? If 
So hool P71 POSES > So, Where and How ? 
Supt. Roland E. Cook, Roanoke county; J. L.. D. Jones, Green Bay: Supt. H. W. Fugate, 
Thompson Brown, Bedford; Supt. James M. Beck- Russell county: Supt. Geo. W. Effinger, Rock- 
am, Culpeper countv; Wm. P. Boatwright. Dan- ridge county: Jno. N. Sebrell, Sr., Southampton. 
ville. 
Thursday, November 28th, 8:15 P. M. 
Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, presiding. Address, Dr. P. B. Barringer. 





Friday, November 29th, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Greene [Memorial Church 


Armory 
How Should a County Schoolhouse be Built. — ; 
alia rere Business Session. 
Supt. R. A. Fowlkes, Cloucester eeunty; Supt. 
F. T. West, Louisa county; Supt. Wm. U. 
Kennon, Powhatan county. 


An Efficient Plan for Instituting and Conduct- 
nd Summer Normals. 

State Examiner Harris Hart: Supt. Chas. E. 
Graves, Page county: State Examiner E. H. 


Russell; Supt. L. N. Savedge, Surry county. 








Friday, November 29th, 3:30 P. M.—State 





Friday, November 29th, 8:15 P. M.— 
Dr. J. A. Morehead, presiding. Address, Hon. A. J. Montague. 





Conference Headquarters—Registration Office—High School Building 








nN. 
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Continued 
3:30 P. M. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA TION—DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 

Conferences of High School Teachers, Princi- President Principals’ Conference; Mrs. M. S. 
ils, Rural School Teachers, Primary Teachers. Moffett, Manassas, President Rural School Teach- 
WW. R. Smithey, Petersburg, President High ers’ Conference; Miss Frances Williams, Lynch- 
school Conference; Joseph H. Saunders, Norfolk, burg, President Primary Teachers’ Conference. 
Principals’ Conference—Green Memorial 8. 8S. Room. 

Rural School Teachers—First Baptist S. S. Room. 

vrimary School Teachers—First Baptist Church. 

School Conference—Greene Memorial Church. 





Academy of Music—General Conference 
\ddress, Dr. C. W. Kent. 





10:00 A. M. 
CONFERENCE OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Greene Memorial S. S. Room First Baptist Church 
Financing of New School Buildings.—Exam- Dr. S. C. Mitchell, presiding. 
ner J. >. Thomas, ds H. Whitehead. Chatham. Reports of Committees. 


Ileating, Lighting and Ventilation—C. M. 
Robinson, Richmond: H. H. Huggins. Roanoke. 


“Compulsory Education With Local Option 


Features,’—Gen. R. A. Ayers, Big Stone Gap. 
Reports of Local Leagues (concluded). 
“The High School,”’—Dr. Bruce R. Payne. 








Teachers’ Association—Departmental Meetings 





Academy of Music—General Conference 


\ddress, Dr. E. E. Brown, Commissioner of Education. 
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VoL, I RICHMOND. No, 2 


NOVEMBER, 1907 


In this issue will be 
Educational 
of Virginia, to be 


26-29. 


found a program of the 
Conference of the Teachers 
held at Roanoke, November 
One recalls with so much pleasure the 
splendid meeting held in Richmond last Novem- 
ber, and 


Annual 


it is to be hoped that the educational 
forces of Virginia will move on to Roanoke on the 
26th of November even stronger than they went 
to Richmond a year ago. An examination of the 
program will show to teachers that the committee 
in charge has done its work excellently. It will 
be a great opportunity for them to see and hear 
and converse with such men as Elmer E. Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States; 
Senator John W. Daniel and Governor Claude A. 
Swanson, two favorite sons of Virginia, deeply 
interested in educational development; President 
EK. A. Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
the institution 


to which we all look as the head 


of our system; all the members of the State Board 


OF EDUCATION 

of Education; and all the presidents of our State 
institutions of learning and our leading colleges. 
Moreover, to this meeting will come the superin- 
tendents of the various cities and counties and 
principals of our best high schools and grammar 
schools and private secondary schools. Contact 
with our fellow teachers makes us all stronger in 
the schoolroom. This opportunity of a general 
mingling of the leaders in education with the 


teachers who do the actual work comes in 
Virginia but once a year. It cannot fail to be 
helpful. Let every teacher who can possibly at- 
tend do so. The Roanoke meeting is to be the 
greatest in the history of teachers’ meetings in 
Virginia. 

Mr. F. B. Fitzpatrick, President of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has sent out a_ circular 


urging the teachers in all the counties to organize 
between now and the Roanoke meeting and to 
affiliate with the regular State ‘eachers’ Associa- 
tion of Virginia. He further urges that every 
local association thus organized will arrange to 
send at least two delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference at Roanoke and more, if possible to do so. 
Free entertainment will be provided by the 
hospitable citizens of the “Magic City” for the 
delegates to this meeting. The secretary of each 
local association is requested to send in at once 
to Principal N. B. Painter, Roanoke, Va., the 
names of the delegates elected, in order that he 
may assign them to homes so that any confusion 
on, their arrival at Roanoke may be avoided. 


The commendation of our platform causes us to 
publish it a second time and to ask for further 
criticisms. There are other planks that we must 
add and that the teachers of Virginia must pre- 
sent as a body to the legislature of Virginia. 
There is no desire on the part of the Virginia 
Journal of Education to antagonize any interest 
in the State, but the future welfare of the Ola 
Dominion depends upon the training of its youth, 
and it is our duty to see that our law makers 
give to the schools of Virginia and the teachers 
of Virginia the proper recognition due them. In 
our schools must be laid the foundation on which 
our young men are to achieve success not only for 
themselves, but for the State, and this must be 
fully understood and appreciated by our legisla 
We have heard of “pro-corporation” 


tive body. 
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<rislatures, “anti-corporation” legislatures, 
sood-roads” legislatures, but so far no legisla- 
ure has been dubbed the “public school” legisla- 
ure. The public schools have been side issues. 
Nothing particularly has been done for them un- 
less a strong sentiment has been produced which 
has made it impossible for our law makers to 
resist the tide. Both Governor Montague and 
Governor Swanson have repeatedly urged the 
legislature to consider the needs of the public 
schools not only by making State appropriations, 
out by passing wise and judicious laws so framed 
that no district or county can ignore the claims 
of public education. During the last legislature 
some progress was made in the right direction, 
but more is needed. Upon the school officials and 
the teachers of Virginia falls the burden of con- 
vincing the legislature of the needs of the 
schools. Let every teacher do his duty and re- 
sults will follow. 





In this issue we have published in fall the 
course of study outlined under the direction of 
the State Board of Education for eleven grades 
in the schools of Virginia, divided as follows: 
four primary grades, three grammar grades, and 
four high school grades. We have also published 
for the benefit of the teachers the new profes- 
sional course, which has been announced by the 
Department of Public Instruction and the teach- 
ers’ reading course announced by the Board of 
Examiners. Our November issue, therefore, 
should be on the desk of every teacher for con- 
stant reference. The old ungraded school is dead. 
The country districts must come to the graded 
system, and where a community is too thinly 
populated to admit of a graded school without 
sreat inconvenience to the children, it is the duty 
/f the school trustees to provide for the consolida- 
tion of schools by which three or four or five un- 
sraded schools are absorbed into one good graded 
school, and to provide at the same time for the 
transportation of pupils who live too far to walk. 
Already consolidation has made rapid progress in 
Southampton and Rockingham counties, and the 
system works admirably. A consolidated schoo: 
does not mean a high school, but a graded school 
of seven grades, four primary and three grammar, 
and sometimes of the first high school grade, 
making a school of eight grades. State Superin- 
tendent Eggleston in his splendid paper on “A 
Discussion of the Needs of the Course of Study 


for Primary and Grammar Grades” has brought 
out forcibly the necessity of grading the school. If 
any teacher is still conducting an ungraded school 
because it is a one-teacher school, let her take the 
course of study and grade her school accordingly 
and within two or three years by care on the part 
of every teacher our system throughout the State 
will be excellently graded. 


— 





We call special attention to an article by Rev. 
J. B. Ely, on “The School’s Duty to the Com- 
munity.” ‘Teachers of Virginia must wake up to 


the fact, as Mr. Ely put it, “That the School's 
first duty is to include in itself every child of 


school age in the community.” The attendance 
of the children must be secured by persusasion 
and by personal interest on the part of the 
teacher. The day is coming when Virginia will 
have compulsory education, and the sooner a well 
planned system of compulsory education is in- 
augurated the better. We cannot have illite- 
rates in our State longer; the new genera- 
tion must be literates. The democratization 
of the world must come through the school laying 
the foundation and instilling the proper views as 
to man’s relation to his fellows, and Mr. Ely’s 
third proposition is well stated: “That the duty 
of the school to the community comprises above 
all the training of the children in the ways and 


"aspirations of public spirited citizenship.” 





More and more we are realizing the want of 
proper correlation in our system from the primary 
school to the college and the university. Mr. 
Jefferson as early as 1779 tried to correlate the 
schools by legislative enactment. To-day we are 
realizing more than ever the significance of his 
attempt. We are chagrined that so many colleges 
do high school work. We know that of necessity 
the University of Virginia and the other colleges 
of the State for a number of years could not in- 
troduce entrance requirements because so many 
young men of the State did not have a high school 
at hand to attend and many of the private second- 
ary schools did no offer courses arranged 
systematically with a view to preparation for a 
college or university. This condition of affairs 
we are glad to say is practically at an end. Nearly 
every boy and girl can attend some high school 
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and the private secondary 


schools are considering 


more and more the preparation of young men for 


college or university. Under these conditions. 


there is no exeuse for an institution calling itself 


a college to accept as students those who should be 


at least in the eighth grade of a grammar school, 
or, under our system, the first year of a high 
school It is a waste of energy, of money, an 


Injustice to the 
all, 


The 


college professor the careful instruction which he 


well prepared student, but above 


an injustice to the ill-prepared student. 


latter cannot receive from the hands of a 


ean get in a high school, and unless he is ex- 


ceptionally bright, his college course will be a 
failure. We are glad indeed that the sentiment is 
vrowing so strong that our colleges see the 
necessity of entrance requirements. We _ trust 
that they will further see the necessity of en- 


forcing those entrance requirements. We think, 


therefore, that the article which we publish in this 
number ry\ a high school teacher, Mr. Edgar 
Svdenstricker, on “A Leak in our System” is a 


timely one. 
The State Public 


a deep Interest In tne 


Superintendent of Instruc- 


taking Roanoke 


tion is 


Conference. THe has sent to the division superin- 


hools a circular letter, and also one 


tendents of si 


to school trustees, the county supervisors and to 


members of trustee electoral boards. 
The 


will 


These letters are printed in full below. 
much that the 
take a special interest in getting the 


Journal hopes very teachers 
trustees, the 
county supervisors and members of trustee elec- 
Roanoke Conference. 


toral boards to go to the 


We know, of course, that all the superintendents 


will be present. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Richmond. October 29, 1907 


Division Superintendent of Schools: 


You are cordially invited to participate in the 
exercises of “Education Week” to be held in 
Roanoke citv. November 26th to November 29th, 


inclusive. Will you also do me the favor to ex- 


tend the same invitation to each member of your 
Countv School Board and to each member of the 


School 


Trustees Electoral Board? If all cannot 


attend, I hope that each board will send one o1 
inore delegates. 

This conference will provide an opportunity 
for every class of school officials in the State, as 
well as friend of come in 
closer touch, exchange and harmonize views, and 
co-ordinate their work to the end that there may 


be unity of plans and harmony of purpose in every 


ever\ education, to 


effort which shall be put forth in the great cause 
in which we are laboring. 

It is earnestly desired that every superinten- 
dent in the State shall be present and that he shall 
endeavor to have as possible of his 
trustees, supervisors, members of trustee electoral 


many as 


boards, teachers and members of citizens’ organiza- 
tions attend the entire session of this meeting. 

In addition to the general conferences, there 
will be separate departmental meetings, where the 
problems peculiar to each class of school officials 
can be discussed. These departmental meetings 
were in many respects the feature of last year’s 
splendid conference. 

The railroads have been asked to make a rate 
of one and one-half fares for the round trip. If 
we fail to secure this rate we may console our- 
selves, nevertheless, that the regular fares are 
than formerly. Arrangements have also 
been made for the free entertainment of superin- 


lower 


tendents while in attendance, and if plans whicn 
are now being pursued are successful, some pro- 
vision will be made for other school officials and 
delegates. 

As soon as you are advised of the purpose of 
any school official, teacher, or other person to at- 
In other 
words, I am anxious to learn through you what at- 
tendance may be expected from your county. I 
have sent a special invitation to your board of 
supervisors, addressed to the chairman of the 
board in care of the county clerk. 


tend this meeting, please notify me. 


This should be the largest and most practical 
and fruitful educational meeting ever held in the 
State or the South, and you are earnestly re- 
quested to co-operate with the committee in 
charge in making it so. 


Respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 


Superintendeat of Public Instruction and Chair- 
man of Executive Committee of the Conference 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


g Richmond, Va., October 29, 1907. 
» School Trustees, County Supervisors and Mem- 
bers of Trustee Electoral Boards: 


lhe second session of the Virginia Educational 
onference, which was so auspicously organized 
ast year, will be held in Roanoke, November 26th 


29th, inclusive. 
Hnclosed herewith you will find a general out- 
ne of the program, from which you can obtain 
-ome idea of the scope and object of the meeting. 
is intended to include every worker in the 
ause of education in the State, official and un- 
‘ficial. The general object is to make known and 
seuss policies, co-ordinate and harmonize the 
ork of every department, unify plans, and se- 
ire co-operation of effort. 

It is the earnest desire of the committee that 
very school official, who can possibly come, will 
ttend this meeting. 

Plans are on foot which will enable the com- 

ttee in charge to offer very low rates for en- 
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tertainment to all officials and delegates; in fact, 
it is possible that entertainment may be provided 
without any cost to delegates, of whose appoint- 
ment we are duly notified. 

To school trustees and supervisors is committed 
in very large measure the public education of the 
children of the State. A general conference of 
this character is specially beneficial and stimulat- 
ing to them. We know it will be helpful to the 
Department of Public Instruction, to be brought 
in close touch with these officials, and we, there- 
fore, urge as many of you as possible to attend. 
The attractions and hospitality of Roanoke will 
add much to the pleasure of your stay. 

I am aware of the fact that the supervisors of 
the State are endeavoring to perfect an organiza- 
tion of their own, and the movement has my 
hearty good will, but we do not want these great 
public servants to lose sight of the fact that they 
are “school officials” also, and have a right to be 
represented in this conference. 

Very respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr., 

Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chair- 
man of Executive Committee of the Conference 


A LEAK IN OUR SYSTEM 
By EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER, President of High School Teachers’ Conference 


In the development of a system for the accom- 

ishment of any purpose, it will probably be con- 
eded that the most important postulate for its 
success is the avoidance of waste. Students ot 
conomie history state that the great development 
n industry to which we have attained at the pres- 
ent time has been the result of the saving in time 
nd material. All invention has had this purpose 
n view; in fact, the whole object of “system” 
tself is the attainment of that state of working 
vhere the least possible effort, the least possible 
time, and the least possible material are used to 
turn out a product of a given grade. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a reac- 
‘ion from what some educators are constrained 
to call “too much system,” a little thought will 
reveal the truth of the statement that in ail 
this system we have not accomplished the very 
thing for which systematic organization is de- 


signed. If by “system” we mean red tape, self- 


onsciousness of position among school officials. 
useless and harmful requirements for uniformity 





for pupils, and the like, then the less we have of 
it the better. But if we use the word in that 
sense, we are not using it in the ordinary mean- 
which denotes that juality to 
an efficient and smooth-working organization. 
And when we say that in Virginia we have an 
undeveloped educational system, we do not mean 


ing, necessary 


a system that is lacking in good schools and 


good teachers, but a system without proper 
correlation, and therefore one allowing a great 
deal of waste to take place. 

With this distinction in clear view, let us point 
out one of the places in our system where a great 
deal of waste is going on. Much attention has 
already been called to it, but it has not yet been 
remedied. The greatest waste of 
pewer in Virginia is in the lack of correlation 
between the secondary schools and the insttu- 
tions of highe~ classical and professional grade 
and kind. Of the late, there has been much dis- 
cussion of this subject and its evils. It has been 


shown that the whole system of schools suffers 


educationa! 
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because of it. The colleges and universities and 
the professional and technical schools suffer from 
having ill-prepared students, and their standards 
of graduation must necessarily be lower on ac- 
count of it, if, any considerable number of stud- 
ents are to ge#fhe full advantage of their courses. 
The high schools and other secondary schoois 
suffer because their nucleus of best students are 


corralled into the freshmen class of the higher 
institutions whose development into efficient schools 
is thereb: seriously retarded. The people suffer 


because their children, if sent away to college, 
do not get the benefits of a high grade college 
education, or if kept at home and sent to the 
local high school, which is weakened and dis- 
couraged by having its higher grades depleted by 
the exploitation of the colleges, are frequently 
not able to get the best, or get nothing at all. 
Moreover, there is an economic waste of money 
and effort in having one part of our system com- 
peting with and doing to some extent the same 
grade of work as another part. 


For several years all this has been hashed and 
rehashed at several educational meetings, and in 
the press of Virginia. Yet to-day there are in- 
stitutions in this State which have advertised cer- 
tain entrance requirements and which have in 
their catalogues provided for a machinery for 
the accrediting of secondary schools, and yet, 
even during the past summer, have made so many 
exceptions to their own rules and avowed pur- 
poses that in the eyes of the secondary school 
teacher they have become objects of ridicule. 
Teachers in Virginia have come to the point 
where they recognize the fact that there is a 
great waste of educational power going on, and 
yet, because of a misplaced love for their alma 
maters and a lingering desire to see the attend- 
ance at the colleges show up well in numbers, 
are willing that this waste be allowed to continue. 

What is going to be done about it? The com- 
mon sense of every college president and every 
high school principal would vote for a uniform 
set of entrance requirements in the State, and a 
uniform college preparatory course with a uni- 
form standard of graduation. The conference 


for high school teachers held last June, at Char- 
lottesville, at which nearly every college in Vir- 
ginia was also represented, voted without a dis- 
senting voice to request the State Board of Edu- 
cation to do what it could to bring this about. 
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There are, however, private institutions which are 
not controlled by the State Board. Their action 
in this matter will of necessity be purely volun- 
tary, as that of the public institutions should be. 
To get all into line, it has been proposed to ex- 
pand the conference for high school teachers into 
an association which would include the colleges 
and universities as well. A committee will report 
on this subject to the high school teachers and 
college representatives at the annual meeting of the 
educational forces of the State at Roanoke, and 
an opportunity will be offered then and there to 
do something definite and permanent. The re- 
quest of the conference of last June will be in 
the hands of the Secretary of the State Board be- 
fore the Roanoke meeting takes place. It is con- 
fidently believed that the State Board of Educa- 
tion will endorse this movement, which means so 
much for the improvement of both high schools 
and colleges. With the approval of the State 
Board of Education in the matter of uniform en- 
trance requirements, the State institutions of 
collegiate and secondary grade will set the pace. 
But the avoidance of this educational waste can- 
not be wholly corrected by resolutions and organi- 
zations. It remains for the college professors 
and the high school teachers to see that their 
own regulations, as well as those of an association 
that may be formed of colleges and secondary 
schools, are carried out to the very letter. It 
remains for the Board of Examiners and the 
county and city superintendents to educate the 
parents of prospective college students in regard 
to the waste which now results, not only to our 
educational system, but also to their own finan- 
cial resources, and to point out that the best edu- 
cational training of their children cannot be se- 
cured by high schools trying to do college work 
and colleges doing high school work, as unfortun- 
ately is the case with our system at this time. 

Let us be honest educators as well as pains- 
taking teachers. Let us try to keep in mind the 
principle that whatever we do in own particular 
school has its effect not only upon the pupils of 
that school, but also upon the other: schools and 
colleges in our State. We want individuality in 
the class room work, whereby each pupil can get 
the most of his chance. Much can be done in 
our State to help secure better trained students 
if we try to avoid the overlapping of the high 
school and the college. 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL As IT LOOKS FROM THE STATES’ EXHIBIT BUILDING 


On a lovely street winding around the States’ 
ibit Building at the Jamestown Exposition, 
; situated in the Arts and Crafts village a little 
called the Model School. It is sur- 
inded by a garden filled with flowers and shrub- 
ery of all descriptions. The building was de- 
signed under the direction of Mr. Warren H. Man- 
ning, the well known landscape architect of Bos- 
ton, and is said to surpass in architecture the Cor- 
tural School-house, which is considered by 
ny asa model. It isa one-room school building, 
th two cloak rooms, one for the boys and one 
for the girls, and two modern lavatories. It is 
ndoubtedly an ideal building for a one-room 
ool, save the fact that the mouldings for the 
kboards were made too high from the floor, a 
lefect which could easily be remedied. 
“he control of this building was placed in the 
de of the Division of History and Education 


ulding 


of the Jamestown Exposition, and after careful 
consideration in November, 1906, Mrs. Eugene B. 
Heard, of Middleton, Ga., was appointted Super- 
intendent of the Model School, with the power to 
secure teachers and to provide equipment for the 
building. 

Mrs. Heard was admirably fitted for this work, 
because of her genial manner and wide knowledge 
of teachers and the women’s clubs in the South. 
As is well known, she is responsible for the splen- 
did traveling library system of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, which has libraries all along its 
lines through six Southern states—Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Her 
work in traveling libraries has reached such a 
high degree of development that it is of national 
interest and has been examined by the National 
Association of Libraries and recognized by all the 
leading magazines of the country as a factor of 
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great significance in the educational and _ social 
improvement of the communities in which they 
are used. 

Mrs. Heard accepted the position of Super- 
intendent and spent freely of her money in order 
that the school might be a success. She secured as 
a loan for the use of the school, a piano from the 
Stieff Company; a splendid globe and maps from 
Rand, McNally & Company; pictures from the 
Perry Company; manual training equipment from 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company; and desks 
recently invented from Principal V. E. Kilpatrick, 
Public School No. Manhattan Borough, New 
York City; and from the educational publishers, 
magazines and books to make a school library. In 
addition to this, Mrs. Heard displayed in the 
Model School, a series of the Seaboard Air Line 
free traveling libraries. An account of these li- 
braries and their purposes we quote from a well 
known Southern paper: 


OAs 
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PFHE MODEL SCHOOL 


“Two series of libraries are arranged, the Com- 
munity Library, suitable for small towns and vil- 
lages containing some seventy-five or more wel! 
selected books, in other words, a complete mina- 
ture lbrary. These Commuunity Libraries are 
only sent to towns and stations forming Town or 
Village Improvement Clubs. By this means hun- 
dreds of towns have been improved. In the 
Community Libraries are placed leading periodi- 
cals, also the excellent Agricultural Bulletins of 
the United States Agricultural Department and of 
the Cornell Agricultural College. These libraries 
are extremely popular and have done great work 
in forwarding town and village betterment. The 
hooks are in strong library cases on shelves, and 
securely locked so that they are easily forwarde¢. 
Reliable persons are chosen to have care of the 
Community Libraries, and most of the Librarians 
are women. 

“The school series containing forty or more we’! 








We 





‘presenting some 35 States. 
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‘ected books suitable for supplementary reading 
re offered as inducements for school improve- 
ent work. ‘Through these Libraries hundreds 
f schools in the Seaboard Air Line territory are 
mproved. School Gardens have been added, and 
s far as possible, seed, bulbs and plants are fur- 
ished. In the School Libraries are leading juve- 
nile magazines and educational journals, suitable 
or the reading table, which a number of schools 
iving these libraries have established. 

“The use of these books is entirely without cost 

) town or school, but books must be replaced if 
ost or damaged. In each catalogue, the price of 
the book is given. Each Library may be kept six 
months, but only three months if it is needed in 
inother village or school. Each Library goes back 
to Middleton before it is sent out again. Books 
are taken from a library exactly as in the larger 

braries—for seven and for fourteen days. 

“If a village applies for a Library, the applica- 
tion must be signed by half a dozen citizens; if 
a school wishes the books, a teacher and the schoo! 
trustees sign the request, and these persons are 
responsible for the Library.” 


The problem of securing teachers to conduct 
classes in the Model School was a difficult one, 
but Mrs. Heard energetically took up correspon- 


dence with State Superintendents, Boards of Pup- 


lie Instruction and with women’s clubs, and se- 
cured sufficient money to have teachers to conduct 
classes in the Model School. These classes were 
onducted for two months and a half, and the 
following States sent representatives: Kentucky. 
Maine, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and New 
Jersey. The pupils were secured from Norfolk 
City, Portsmouth, and Newport News, through 
State Examiner Willis A. Jenkins, and Miss 
Virginia E. Gatewood, President of the Woman’s 
Club of Norfolk. Miss Gatewood became so in- 
terested in Model School, that for more than 
a month she consented to be hostess of the build- 
ng. An examination of the register kept at 
the Model School shows that several thousands of 
teachers visited the school during its operation, re- 
The entire equip- 
ment of the school attracted attention as well as 
the work conducted by the teachers from the 
fourth to the eighth grade, and numerous letters 
of inquiry have come to the exposition as the 
result of the operation of this little school. It 
stands out as one of the educational features of 
the exposition. 


Probably more inquiries have been made con- 
cerning the desks than any other part of the 
equipment of the school. 





The cuts accompanying this article show the 
desks with flat tops which can also be placed in 
a slanting position. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement is the fact that the top of the desk, 
when on a horizontal plane, makes an excellent 
drawing board and on an inclined plane, a good 
writing desk. 

A chair is used as a seat, though if preferred, a 
revolving seat screwed to the floor can be used. 
The inner side of the top is arranged to hold 
manual training tools, and in one of the accom- 
panying cuts is shown manual training tools on 
the under side of the top. Mr. Kilpatrick had 
these desks constructed especially for the Model 
School and saw that thev were properly equipped. 

Many letters relating to the Model School have 
gone to Mrs. Heard, whose philanthropic motives 
made the school possible. Any teacher that reads 
this account and may be interested in the equip- 
went of her school or in the traveling library sys- 
tem, would do well to write Mrs. Head, at Middle- 
ton, Ga. She is always ready to help in educa- 
tional work. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 
By HOWARD LEE McBAIN 


The Opening of the Philippine Assembly.— 
Even the casual observer of the changeful events of 
politics in the United States cannot be blind to the 
fact that the enthusiasm over the Philippine 
Islands, which was so universally manifested nine 
years ago has died of inanition. We have sobered 
up from the intoxication which our new posses- 
sions produced. In our consideration of the tense 
problems of our continental existence—the 
problems of race conflict and the adequate control 
of railways and other corporations—most of us 
have forgotten all about the Phillippine archi- 
pelago. It all goes to show, what was pointed out 
by some of our more far seeing statesmen and 
publicists in 1898, that the United States was not 
ready to fulfill her world mission in the dissemina- 
tion of civilization. No nation is prepared to un- 
dertake this final purpose of her being until her 
own resources have been developed and her in- 
ternal polity has been placed upon a basis suf- 
ficiently firm to defy any questions as to its 
stability. 

With the opening of the Philippine Assembly a 
few weeks ago a new chapter in the history of 
American domination of the Philippines is about 
to be written. With the falling off of popular 
American interest in the Philippines there has 
been among the Filipinos themselves a correspond- 
ing growth of hostility toward American sover- 
eignty. Our achievements among the Filipinos 
have been of a substantial character. The estab- 
lishment of a school system and self-government 
in the cities and provinces are accomplishments 
which cannot be belittled. But their result nas 
been only to increase the Filipino’s longing for in- 
dependence. And it seems almost beyond ques- 
tion that the new representative Assembly will 
but add fuel to the sentiments of 
nationality among the Filipinos. This assembly 
cannot fail to become the forum for the fomenta- 
tion of a spirit for independence. 

Of course the Filipinos are not yet pr. pared for 
complete self-government. The new Assembly 
consists of 81 members, one for every 90,000 peo- 
ple; but it constitutes only the lower house of the 
legislature. The Philippine Commission acts as a 
sort of upper house with a veto on all of the acts 
of the Assembly. The Commissioners are ap- 


smouldering 


pointed by the President of the United States. It 
seems needless to say that the situation already 


regnant with dangerous possibilities in the 
islands will only be rendered more so by the 
existence of the new Assembly. The Commission 
has already found it necessary on account of the 
post-election celebrations in which Anti-American 
feeling was the dominant note, to place iron bands 
upon the freedom of speech among the Filipinos— 
shackles which are not unlike those the Czar 
forges in his bureaucratic foundry at St. Peters- 
burg. The attitude which the Assembly will 
assume towards such legislation remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, the feeling in America, born of 
a desire to rid ourselves of a useless encumbrance, 
waxes apace. 


Anti-Oriental Riots on the Pacific.—The racial 
conflict on the Pacific is again to the front. In 
the last issue of the Journal we discussed the 
school situation in California growing out of the 
anti-Japanese feeling. This time the disturbances 
grew out of animosity directed toward the Hindu 
laborers in the Northwestern part of the United 
States and the Southwestern part of Canada. 
There were riots in the American town of Belling- 
ham, followed soon after by similar outbursts in 
the British city of Vancouver, 50 miles to the 
North. The complaint seems to be merely that 
the Hindu, who has recently been imported in 
some numbers, is a miserable specimen of laborer. 
He is slow, inadept, and considering his ability, 
very expensive. The white laborer, even of an 
inferior quality, is far superior to him and re- 
fuses to work with him. It seems almost patent 
that the Hindu, by reason of his racial character- 
istics, is a poor subject for American inoculation. 
He lacks the capacity for assimilation. The dis- 
tinction between him and his fellow white laborer 
will remain as clearly drawn as that between the 
whites and negroes in the South. For this reason 
he is an undesirable acquisition, and there is much 
feeling manifested against the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which is held largely responsible for his 
importation. 


The situation on the Pacific coast is beginning . 
to present phases of danger which are national in 
their character. The United States has racial 
problems of sufficient moment already. There is 
no reason why they should be added to. The feel- 
ing against the Hindu in British Columbia is 














raught with especial dangers by reason of the 
british control of India. As some one has 
pointedly remarked “A blow struck at the Hindu 
n Canada may be felt by the white man in India.” 


The Swarthmore Bequest.—Miss Jeannes, a 
wealthy resident of Philadelphia, recently died 
and in her will bequeathed three million dollars to 
Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania upon the 
condition that the College on accepting the 
bequest would agree to prohibit in the future all 
participation in inter-collegiate sports. The pro- 
viso is unique. The press of the country is 
divided as to the advisability of accepting the 
donation. The student body is almost a unit in 
its opposition. The trustees are of many minds, 
but they are not called upon to reduce them to 
one until some time in December. 

As a general principle limitations upon 
directors of education in the matter of bequests 
ought to be condemned. Testators do not usually 
understand the conditions which they seek to 
regulate, and unalterable provisos lead to all sorts 
of embarrassments. As far as this particular be- 
quest goes there is much to be said pro and con. 
\nybody who has had insight into the executive 
management of colleges in the United States 
realizes all too well that inter-collegiate sports 
have their advantages and their disadvantages. 
They present one of the most serious problems to 
the heads of institutions. The experiment of a 
college forbidden to engage in such sports would 
be interesting. It might solve some of the dif- 
ficulties confronted by institutions upon which 
there is no such prohibition. It would give a 
superb opportunity to show what could be done in 
the way of fostering athletics for athletics’ sake, 
denuded of all spectacular accessories, and robbed 
of all the ungenerous rivalry which often prevails 
between institutions contending with each other 
for athletic supremacy. Whatever the trustees of 
Swarthmore decide will be watched with intense 
nterest. 


The President's Journey Through the Middle 
\Vest—Many of the Democratic newspapers of 
he country profess to see behind the journey 
vhich President Roosevelt recently made down the 
\lississippi river a subtle motive to stir up the 
sentiment for a third term.” Ostensibly the 
rip was made to investigate at first hand the 
ossibility of a deep water freight route from 
hicago and the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
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Mexico. It is true, however, that the President 
shook hands with upwards of a score of State 
Governors and that he passed through a portion 
of the country where the “third term” talk is 
running riot. The truth of the matter is that, 
from now on, every act of the President will be 
construed in the light of this all prevailing topic, 
no matter how sincere may be the motives which 
prompt his actions. 

One of the most interesting sidelights on the 
Roosevelt “boom” is that presented by the offer of 
Bourne, the new Senator from Oregon, of a prize 
of $1,000 to the author of the best article on three 
propositions which he has outlined, showing the 
reasons why Roosevelt cannot refuse to accept a 
renomination. 

During his tour the President made speeches in 
Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and Tennessee. The 
burden of them all was (1) that he was prepared 
to maintain his antagonistic attitude toward the 
law-breaking trusts and to prosecute them to the 
limit of the law; (2) that he advocates a sterner 
federal control of common carriers doing Inter- 
State Commerce. 


Tie Close of the Peace Conference at the 
Hague.—On October -17th, the sessions of the 
Peace Conference, where for four months the re- 
presentatives of all the civilized nations of the 
earth have been discussing momentous problems of 
international concern, came to a close. Speaking 
of the Hague Conference in the last issue of the 
Journal, we said: “It is probable that the last 
work of the Conference will be the establishment 
on a firm basis of a permanent court of arbitration 
and the determination of prizes-of-war questions.” 
The establishment of the International Prize 
Court was indeed realized, but the larger and 
more significant court of arbitration m t with 
failure. It was the one thing that the reprosenta- 
tives of the United States urged to the ast 
moment, and it was the one thing that everyboly 
interested in the arrival of a _ millenium cf 
universal peace most desired. The result of the 
Conference has certainly been a disappointment to 
many. 

Some of the press of the country have indulged 
in much hysterical and short-sighted condemna- 
tion of the Conference as a total failure. They 
have summed up its work by saying that peace was 
the least thing in evidence, while war talk was 
the principle subject of the debates, and as a 
result nothing has been gained beyond the making 
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of war a little more comfortable pastime. Such 
estimates of the work of the Conference are wholly 
superficial. The very fact that the representatives 
together and sat together over serious 
problem during the several months is renewed 
guarantee of the growth in the civilized world of a 
spirit of peace. Nor did the Conference fail to 
make substantial progress in this direction. The 
establishment of the Prize Court, already referred 


came 


to, the extension of the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention to warfare at sea, the limitations im- 
posed ~pon the collection of contractual debts, as 
well as other things, are accomplishments which 
should not be cavalierly disparaged. Press 
pessimism is as fruitful a source of war feeling 
as any other public influence we know of. 

The delegates from the South American Re- 
publics were preeminently the obstructionists in 
the work of the Conference. People do not seem 
to realize that from the very nature of things un- 
obligate 
sovereign powers, and many of us know very little 
of the great States which are developing in South 
natural that they should be 
those nations which have already come 


animity is absolutely necessary to 


America. It is 
jealous ot 





into their position of international importance. 
Their resources are teeming, their energies nascent 
and puissant. It seems scarcely open to serious 
doubt but that the nations of the earth will at no 
very distant day—laying aside every question of 
the Monroe Doctrime—have to reckon with the 
peoples of South America. 





... Questions... 





J. Lurner Kisier, Principal, Buchanan In- 
stitute, Grundy, Va. 


Will some teacher please give a plan, device, 
or system for thoroughly teaching ‘Current 
Events” in such manner as to give this subject 
the prominence it deserves in our school work ? 

How can good results be obtained when a 
schoolroom newspaper cannot be placed in the 
hands of each pupil studving the regular texts 
on history ? 


Please answer through the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 


Ihe EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM of the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Those who will receive a copy of this issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education will prob- 
ably ask what is the purpose of the Journal. 
We, therefore, present to our readers the follow- 
ing educational platform: 


1. A system of graded schools for cities, 
towns, and rural districts. 


2. Consolidation of schools in rural districts 
and the transportation of pupils so that the graded 


system ot schools mav be 


wholly successful. 


3. At least seven distinct grades for primary 
and crammar grade work and four vears for 
high school work, 


t. At least 


one 


igh sehool in every county. 

5. A session of 180 days for every public 
schoo] in Virginia. 

6. A correlation of the work of the high 


schools with that of the eclleges and universities 
of the State so that the high schools shall not at- 
tempt college work or the colleges and the uni- 
versities, high school work. 

7. An inerease of appropriation by the leg- 
islature of Virginia and an increase of the dis 


trict levies in the various counties for school 


purposes. 


8. An increase in the salaries of teachers; 
said increase to be based upon educational qual- 
ifications and experience in teaching. 

9. An increase of appropriation by the legis- 
lature for normals so that all the 
teachers in the State may have the opportunity 
to attend a summer school without tuitien 
charges. 

10. Polities 
of the 


summer 


made subservient to the interests 
schools. 


If you have subscribed to the Journal and 
approve of the above platform, help us try to 
accomplish the results asked for, or as many 
thereof as seem practicable at this time. 

If you have subscribed to the Journal and do 
not approve of this platform, write us your 
criticism. 

If you have not subscribed to the Journal 
and approve of this platform, send us your snb- 
scription and help us in the fight. 

If you have not subscribed and do not ap- 
prove of the Journal’s platform, send us you: 
subscription and your criticism, and help us make 
a better platform. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


(he College of William and Mary began its 
itth session on September 19th, with a very en- 

iraging outlook; two hundred and _ sixteen 
tudents are already enrolled, and with the addi- 
m of those who will enter later, the student 
dy will be as large as that of last year. 

Considerable interest was aroused in the Ool- 

ve during the general convention for the entire 

uuntry of the Phi Beta Kappa Society on Sep- 
ember 11th and 12th. This convention was at- 
ended by one hundred and fifty delegates and 
senators from all parts of the Union, who mani- 
fested a great interest in the Institution, at which 
1e Society was founded in 1776. In the conven- 
tion, addresses were made which were a treat to 
those who heard them, and the social features 
connected with the assembly were a credit to the 
ladies of Williamsburg. 

William and Mary athletics are on the upward 
vrade, and the splendid showing made by the 
foot-ball eleven in recent contests, reflect credit 
ind is no small factor in bringing the College 
to the attention of the public. 

Interest is now being manifested in the new 
iprary building—for which the contract has been 
awarded and preparations are being made to lay 

» corner-stone. The erection of this building 
; but another step in her progressive march, and 

indicative of the rapid stride which the Col- 
ege has made in the past few years. 

President Tyler has recently published a pam- 
phlet entitled, “The College of William and Mary, 
Its History and Work, 1693-1907.” This _his- 
tory is of very great interest to all alumni and 
friends of the Institution, and will be furnished 

them free of charge as long as the supply 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


(his session has seen a number of notable 
anges in the faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic 
stitute. The most marked of these is, of course, 
: retirement of Dr. J. M. McBryde, after sixteen 
ars of service as President, to become President 
meritus, and the election of Dr. Paul Brandon 
irringer, formerly Professor of Physiology at 
University of Virginia, to the Presidency. Dr. 
irringer entered upon his duties September 1st, 
1 at once won the confidence of all. 
Dr. Thomas L. Watson, head of the Depart- 


ment of Geology, has become Professor of 
economic Geology at the University of Virginia; 
and Roy J. Holden, Assistant in Geology and 
Mineralogy, has been made Associate Professor of 
these subjects. The Department of Agriculture 
lost Professor A. M. Soule, who was Dean of the 
Department and Director of the Experiment 
Station ; he goes to the University of Georgia as 
President of the College of Agriculture. Pro- 
fessors Fain, Jarnagin, and Vanatter also go to 
the University of Georgia. 

Dr. W. J. Quick, of Purdue University and 
Halle-Wittemberg, Germany, has entered upon his 
duties as Professor of Agriculture and Dean of 
the Department. A Director of the Experiment 
Station is yet to be chosen. Professor Soule as 
dean and director had no teaching work to do; in 
the future, however, under the new arrangement, 
both the dean and the director will teach, one in 
Animal Husbandry, the other in Agronomy. 

The work in the former English Department 
has been divided. Dr. Carol M. Newman, who was 
last year Associate Professor of English, has be- 
come Professor of Rhetoric, Francis H. Abbot 
being with him as Associate Professor. Dr. 
Richard H. Hudnall is head of the Department of 
English. 


Eight associate professors have been given full 
professorships, and seven assistants and _ in- 
structors have been made associate professors. 


The faculty now numbers twenty-four professors, 
with one more to be appointed, nine associate pro- 
fessors and twenty instructors and assistants. Up 
to October 23rd the enrolment for the current ses- 
sion is 530, of whom 263 are new students. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Total matriculation to date (October 22) is 310, 
a number equal to the entire enrolment of las, 
session. As new cadets continue to report as a 
rule all through the first term, the present is not 


unlikely to be the next largest session in the 
history of the school. 
In the past seventeen years some two hundred 


and seventy-five thousand ($275,000) dollars have 
been spent here in new equipment and in per- 
manent improvements. Five buildings have been 
erected, the walks have been paved with vitrified 
brick, the old library has given place to twentv- 


four new rooms for cadet quarters, electric lighting 
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and steam heating are now furnished from a 
central power house, and altogether the institu- 
tion is in good running order—with, however, 
additional needed building to be provided for 
in the near future. . 

The 
tive appropriation, a little over one-fourth of the 


State has contributed, by special legisla- 


large amount expended. 

The cadets have commenced the present year 
the publication of the Keydet, a sprightly 
weekly, which should be of interest, not only 
but also to alumni and 
friends, devoted as it is to the well-being and in- 
terests of the school. In a recent issue attention 
called in an article of some length to the 
satisfactory condition of the mess-hall; the equip- 
ment, the service and the good quality of the food 
supplied. 


Grievances 


to the cadets themselves, 


Was 


in matters culinary are things of 


tne past. 


FREDERICKSBURG COLLEGE 


About 185 students have matriculated, giving 
the largest institution has 
had. The majority of these are pursuing regu- 
lar courses, and almost all are taking a classical 


enrolment the ever 


course of study. 

The represented: South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Indian students from 
3razil, China, and Japan. 

Prof. G. W. Taylor, a graduate of the Ken- 
tucky State College, who has been teaching in 
| Maryland, has been added to 


follow ing States are 


there are 


mn . ] 
Territory; also 


Frederick College. 


the Faculty, oceupving the chair of Latin and 
German. 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
The enrolment of last year reached 192. and 
was the largest since the Civil War. Our en- 


rolment to date is 202, exceeding that of last 
The new buildings are rapidly going 
forward toward completion and will be occupied 
by the first of the 

An additional 
contract. When 


vear by 10. 


new year. 
building will soon be let to 
finished it will be dedicated 
to the memory of Mr. William A. Stuart, the 
father of Hon. H. C. Stuart. of the Corporation 
Commission, who contributed very largely to its 
Mr. William A. 


erection. Stuart was for man\ 


vears a trustee of the College and always its de- 
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voted friend. 
installed and 
planned. 


Water-works have been recently 


other improvements are being 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


Governor Heyward is planning to begin this 
fall his campaign in the interest of the Lee- 
Centennial Memorial Fund. It is hoped that 
this fund can be speedily raised, especially since 
the rapid growth of the University renders im- 
perative a large addition to its present endow- 
ment. 

The number of matriculates this session al- 
ready exceeds 450, and the authorities have been 
greatly exercised to make ample provision for all 
who have applied. Indeed, the enrolment this 
session has reached a total that no one could have 
anticipated. 

The system of granolithic walkways through 
the campus is being rapidiy completed. These 
walkways add greatly to the natural beauty of 
the campus, which has long been pronounced by 
many critics the most attractive in the South. 

It will be interesting to many to know that 
Traveller, the famous war-horse of General Lee, 
has been mounted, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Joseph Bryan, of Richmond. The skeleton 
is now on exhibition in the University museum. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE 


Hollins Institute, in her 65th year, opened 
her doors on September 18th, to the largest num- 
ber of students she has ever before received at 
any one time, and it is quite evident that this 
year will show the largest matriculation in the 
history of the school. 

No changes have taken place in the College 
Faculty, though two additions have been made to 
the Music Department. 

Plans for the 
Charles L. 
ed by the Hollins Alumnex, are being discussed 
and decided upon, and work will begin in the 
The completion of this building 
will give slightly enlarged domitory capacity in 


new Library building, the 


Cocke Memorial, which will be erect- 


early spring. 


other buildings, which will enable the manage- 
ment of the school to make more commodious 
arrangements for a definite and limited numbet 
of students. 

At this writing 257 students have matricu- 
lated from 25 States and four foreign countries— 
China, Porto Rico, the Philippines and Panama 
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STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


) 


JS 


\ novel feature of the work in the Training 
~hool of the State Normal, at Farmville, this 
ir, is the Juvenile Library. The importance 
establishing the library habit in children can- 

‘ t be over-estimated, for as their reading is 
t irected in these early years of school life, so will 
: be continued in the years to come. The good 
eader is developed in youth, not in adult life. 
|{ the child gets a taste for the best in literature, 
the quality rather than the quantity, it is 
entirely probable that his reading throughout 
life will be wholesome and cultural. The purpose 
f the Juvenile Library is to give all the children 
n the Training School an opportunity to spend 
some time during the day in the atmosphere of 
the best juvenile books and magazines, their read- 
ng being directed by a trained librarian whose 
effort will be to suit books and reading material 
to the needs of the individual child, and to create 
n the mind of each pupil a thirst for the very 
best in juvenile reading. The student teachers 
: the professional department are to be trained 
the methods of conducting this library and 
eading room, and under the librarian, will have 
iarge of the room at stated times during the 
This will give them a knowledge of the 

est literature and reading material for children, 
s well as the best method of making it availa- 
e to them. Possibly nothing in the student 
‘eacher’s career, in the professional department, 
- vill be of more service to her in her future work. 
To know how to organize, equip, and maintain a 
rary in a public school will give any teacher 

prestige and influence in the community for 

eo0od which it would be difficult to get in any 

ther way. Wholesome books going from the 

school to the home and being read by the fire- 

side at night give a silent, yet potent influence 

ver the community, for righteousness which 

nothing else can. The graduates of the State 

Normal, at Farmville, are thus to be trained in 

methods. ‘They are to be taught in a 
practical way to choose and classify books for 
ivenile reading. Simple methods of preparing 


Pp — 


Dm ¢ 


rary 


alogues and indexing small libraries are to be 
taught, so that the public school library will fall 

to safe hands. 

This feature of Normal training is novel, but 

rtainly most useful, and will be regarded as 

' of the phases of the work in the department 

Psychology and Education. 


The best educa- 





tional thought and experience of the whole Train- 
ing School Faculty will be devoted to the working 
out of this problem, according to the highest 
professional ideals, and for the best interests of 
the youth in the Training School, as well as our 
student teachers in the Professional Department. 

The policy of the school is to give an all- 
sided development, and not only are the mental 
and physical sides of the students looked after, 
but the moral as well. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association is the strongest in the 
State; the membership has reached 315, and the 
various Bible classes, Mission Study classes, etc., 
are organized and at work; the meetings on Sat- 
urday afternoons and the various prayer-meetings 
during the week are well attended. ‘The officers 
of the Association are: Miss Mollie Mauzy, of 
New Hampden, Va., President; Miss Mary Mosby 
Stephens, of Cambria, Va., Vice-President; Miss 
Grace Isabel Beale, of Williamsburg, Va., Re- 
cording Secretary; Miss Virginia LaFayette Nel- 
son, of Scottsburg, Va., Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Miss Sue Ruffin, of Westover, Va., Treas- 
urer, and Miss Edith Rogers, of Lovingston, Va., 
Librarian. 

On October 18th Dr. J. F. Messenger, of the 
Department of Psychology and Education, de- 
livered a lecture in Lawrenceville, Va., before the 
teachers and citizens of Brunswick county. 

On October 24th, Dr. F. A. Millidge delivered 
an address on “The Teaching of Geography in 
Public Schools” before the Teachers’ Associatiou 
of Northampton county. 

Since the opening of the session Dr. Linus 
Kline, (formerly a member of the Normal Fac- 
ulty), head of the Department of Education in 
the Normal School at Duluth, Minn., has paid 
us a visit and made a short talk to the student 
body. Dr. Kline was accompanied by Mrs. Kline, 
née Miss Fannie Littleton, who was also a mem- 
ber of the Normal Faculty. 

Since the question of athletics is 
prominent a place in the educational institutions 
of today, it is natural to suppose that in the 
opening weeks of the session, this topic is much 
discussed among the students and great enthusi- 
asm is aroused. 

The girls of the Normal School are no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Throughout the month 
of October their thoughts have been centered 
upon the organization of various teams and clubs, 
with the result that they have an unusually large 
Athletic Association this vear. The officers of 


given so 
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the association are as follows: Miss Virginia 
McBlair Garrison, of Norfolk, Va., President; 
Miss D. Virginia Tinsley, of Crooked Run, Va., 
First Vice-President; Miss Ida Curle Phillips, 
of Hampton, Va., Second Vice-President; Miss 
Virginia LaFayette Nelson, of Scottsburg, Va., 
Treasurer, and Miss Wirt Davidson, of Jones- 
ville, Va., Secretary. 

3etween two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred members haye been enrolled. Eight basket- 
ball teams are striving for the championship; the 
tennis club has two hundred members; and (for 
those who do not care for such violent exercise) 
there is the Croquet Club. 

The out-door courts have been given the stud- 
ents this vear for the first time, and the beautiful 
fall weather has given them many opportunities 
for using them. The Executive Committee of the 
Association is composed of Miss Alice B. Dug- 
ger, Librarian, and Dr. J. F. Messenger, Asso- 
ciate Professor in the Department of Psychology 
and Education. 


SWEET BRIAR INSTITUTE 


Sweet Briar Institute opened its second ses- 
ion on September nineteenth. The number of 
boarding pupils is more than double the number 
in attendance last year. The dormitories are 
filled so that a new dormitory will be needed in 
time for the next session. There are ninety-six 


students ttendance, who come from twenty 


States. 

Several teachers have been added to the Facul- 
ty. Mr. Do ald W. Davis is Professor of Biolo- 
gy. He is a graduate of Harvard University, and 
has been tea ing at the University of Califo:- 
nia. Miss Caroline L. Sparrow, who has been 
teaching at Miss Ellett’s School, in Richmond, 
s Insti r in History. Miss Sparrow is an A. 
5 \. M. of Cornell University. Miss 
Ethel Gardner, of Bronxville, N. Y., is Instruc- 
tor in Instrumental Music, and Miss Marguerite 
Blake is Instructor in Vocal Musie. Both Miss 
Gardner Miss Blake have had fine training 
in Europe, as well as in this eountry. Miss Anna 
Lewis Cole is Instructor in French. She is a 
graduate Woman’s College, of Baltimore, 
and has held fellowships at the University of 
Chicago and at Bryn Mawr College. She has 


also studied abroad. Miss Ellen D. Stuart, a 
niece of General J. E. B. 


« } 


of the art work. 


Stuart, has charge 


Everything points to a rapid growth for Sweet 
Briar as a college for women of the first rank. 
At present, besides the regular college courses, 
sub-freshman work is given, which covers about 
the work of the last two years of the high school. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


“The Hampden-Sidney Bulletin,” to be issued 
in a few days, will give a number of facts of 
general interest. The number enrolled, at this 
writing, 125, guarantees the best session in ten 
vears. Dr. A. W. McWhorter, the new Professor 
of English and History, has entered upon his work 
with a sureness that foretells a continuance of 
his successful career in teaching. 

Statistics gathered concerning the 125 stu- 
dents so far enrolled make interesting reading. 
Of this number Virginia furnishes 92, West Vir- 
vinia 22, North Carolina 4, Tennessee 3, Ala- 
bama, Maryland and New Jersey 1 each and 
Japan sends one. Occupation of fathers: Plant- 
ers and farmers, 24; ministers, 16; physicians, 9; 
lawyers and judges, 12; merchants, 13; coal oper- 
ators, 3; tobacconists, 6; railway service, 3; real 
estate, 2; bank cashiers, 2; other lines of business, 
17; superintendents of schools, 2; county officers, 
3; clerk of U. S. Court, 1; Fish Commissioner of 
U. S., 1; dentist, broker, editor, teacher, hote 
proprietor, and silk weaver, 1 each; not given 5. 
Preferred profession of life work of students: 
Ministry, 20; medicine, 19; law, 17; engineering, 
14; teaching, 9; farming, 4; business, 3; denistry, 
chemistry, navy, 1 each; undecided, 38. Th 
average age of the students is slightly above 
nineteen and one-half years. The average age 0! 
the Freshman Class is 19; Sophomore slight]; 
less than 19; Junior, 19; Senior, 211-2; 101 
students are church members; Presbyterians, 
83; Episcopalians, 8; Methodists, 4; Baptists, < 
Disciples, 1. Of those not church members, 1 
ire Presbyterians; 6 are Methodists, and 3 ar 
I piscopalians. 

Hampden-Sidney claims probably the talles 
ollege student in Virginia in the person of M 
l.emuel Bowden, son of Hon. George E. Bowder 
of Norfolk. Mr. Bowden, who is only 19 year 
of age, stands six feet six inches, towering a vel 
Saul among his fellows. There are more than ° 
students at Hampden-Sidney 6 feet or over. 
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FOR CATALOGUE APPLY TO 


GEO. H. DENNY, Ph. D., LL. D., Prest. 
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Lippincott’s Latest Text Books 





OUR LIST OF TEXT 
BOOKS COMPRISES 


Arithmetics 

U. S. Histories 
General History 
Language 
Grammar 
Astronomy 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
Physics 
Physiologies 
Algebra 
Geometry 


Trigonometry 





Every Teacher Should Read 


THE RECITATION 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
tilegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. tn Lippincott’s Educational 
Serles. 


This volume will be of great 
assistance to young teachers 
in the study of the practical 
phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older 
teachers who have not yet 
reached the point of perfec- 
tion. 

The author is sound in theory. 
simple in treatment. clear and 
concise in presentation, brief 
and pointed in discussion. and, 
withal, practical and helpful. 


Cloth, $1.25 


No School-Room is Complete 
Without 


Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 





J. B. Lippincott Co.,_rritaceipris. 
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IF you do not know where to order the 
book you want, 


fF you want the names of books on any 
particular subject, 


IF you want any stationery, 


IF you want up-to-date engravings, 


HUNTER & COMPANY 


629 East Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








State Female Normal School 


Farmville, Virginia 





a 


Courses offered with reference to 
THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE GRADED SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE RURAL SCHOOL TEACHER 
THE KINDERGARTNER 


Be Bahn hn hn Mn Mi MM Me Mi MM Mh Me a Mi Me Me Me Mi i Mi Mh 
i i i hh hh hi i he he he hh he be hh he be he 


—-———() — 


Liberal Courses in Language, Literature, Science 
Manual Arts 


Well chosen Faculty of Thirty Members 





——O0 


The State offers free tuition to worthy young 
women who wish to prepare themselves for 
teachers 


Catalogue sent upon application 


J. L. JARMAN, President 
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By the Virginia State Board of Education. 
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‘For use in such Divisions of this “ 





State as have already adopted 





the Colaw and Ellwood Series.’’ 





Ser Re solution of Stati Board, Novembe ¥ 23, 1906. 


re 


= The Intermediate Book furnishes additional work in the elementary operations of 
“arithmetic. Some teachers favor considerable practice in this line before entering upon the 
ss Advanced Book. The Intermediate affords this practice, reviewing and extending the sub- 
“: jects embraced in the Primary without duplicating. It is in harmony with the general plan 
: of the series. 

: 269 pages, illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

: om 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


ATLANTA RICHMOND DALLAS 
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ADOPTED FOR VIRGINIA 














Comegy’s Primer of Ethics 


This book was selected by the State 
Board of Education of Virginia for use 
in all grades of the public schools above 
the fifth, including the high school, pur- 
suant to the provision for moral education 
in the schools. In a direct and simple 
manner, it treats of right and wrong, at 
home, at school, on the play ground, in 
business—in short, in all relations of life. 


SeEURRO 
Kern’s Among Country Schools 


This book was recently adopted for 
use in the Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
It is intended to create a new ideal in the 
training of the country child, and to help 
secure for him his rights, so far as an 
educational opportunity is concerned. It 
is full of inspiration for every teacher. 

















ene) 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBIA 
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For Virginia Schools 





Bruce’s School History of the United States 


\ritten by the late Corresponding Secretary of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, the book presents the subject from a Southern point of view, with special 
attention to the history of Virginia. Social and economic conditions are fully 
considered, the whole treatment is topical, and the maps and illustrations are 
particularly noteworthy for their excellence. 


Smithey’s History of Virginia 


A vivid and interesting account of the Old Dominion, complete from the 
earliest times. Causes and effects are carefully traced, and the spirit manifested 
by the people through the various phases of their progress is clearly brought out. 
The book is easy to study and easy to teach, and profusely and attractively 
illustrated. 


Smithey’s Civil Government of Virginia 


This book will give the pupil a knowledge of the government of the State 
of Virginia both clear and thorough, and will make him familiar with its 
structure and workings in all its departments. Commencing with the local 
government that the pupil knows best, it leads him to the more distant forms 
of county, state, and national government. 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 

This three-book series preserves the best features of Dr. Milne’s previous 
books, and combines with these the best in modern methods of instruction. 
Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, the series teaches the processes of 


arithmetic in such a way as to develop the reasoning faculties, and to train the 
power of rapid, accurate, and skillful manipulation of numbers. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Cniversity of Virwinta 





i Important Books 


@*—ON THE LIST OF 


CHARLES E. MERRILL co., 


Successors te MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, 


The 
lhe 
The 
The 
The 


READING 





COMPRISES: 


College, 


Department of Graduate Studtes, 


Department of Medicine, 
Department of Law, 


Department of Engineering. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Howard Winston, 
Registrar. 


RAPER RPRPPRAERSRHSRSRDSPDDDDDDDD 


VIRGINIA, 


Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers. 
Graded Supplementary Reading Series. 


WRITING 
Merrill’s Systems of Penmanship. 
SPELLING 
Merrill’s Speller. ; 
: 


Reed’s Primary Speller. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 


GRAMMAR 
The Reed & Kellogg Series. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Merrill’s English Texts. 
Maynard’s English Classic Series 


PRERDEEERERSESESEREBBEDEDRRDDDDPDSSSSS 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
Publishers 
(Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 


44-60 E. Twenty-Third Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
SSSSSSSS6E66 888969896895 SSS555986 
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PHONE 120 


CLY DE 


QUICK WORK—PROMPT ATTENTION 


BOX 255 


WwW. SAUNDERS 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER 


1116-18 FE. CARY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 











Times-Dispateh 


Every Day in the Year 


Ta e-—— 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


lt gives more educational news than any daily 
paper in America. 


It gives the general news of the whole world. 


It ought to be in every teacher’s hand. Write 
for sample copy. 


It is Supreme in Virginia 
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x 

¥ 9 

¥ Established 1854. e oman sS TO ege, RICHMOND, VA. 

x 

x Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. oo advantages in Letters, Science, Music, 

ad Artand Elocution. Carefully arranged courses of study lead to the degrees of B. Lit., B. A., B. S., M. A. and B. Mus. 

x Educational advantages growing out of the location of such aschool in a great city, a center of culture, could not be du- 

hal plicated by an expenditure of less than a million dollars, 

¥ Large and able Faculty, trained in the best schools of this éountry and Europe. Specialists in their departments—9 men, 

¥ 18 women. Enrolment last session, 283. 

x Accommodations first-class. Hot and cold water on every floor. Best personal attention given to the comfort and wel- 

¥ fare of the students. Table supplied with the best the markets of Richmond afford. 

x Health record remarkable. Professor Jolin Hart, after a long experience as teacher in several places in Virginia, wrote 
Dr. Nelson as follows 

x ‘*T have taught classes of young ladies in Charlottesville, Staunton and Richmond. The health of my family and students 

a was decidedly best in Riehmond.’’—John Hart. 

y Rates lower than those of any other institution of like grade in the South, Next session begins September 25th. For 

¥ catalogue and other information, write to 

¥ DR. JAMES NELSON, PRESIDENT, RICHMOND, VA 
| : at 

ry SS SS SS SS TS SS SS SS SS SS TT SS) 
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Manual of Phonography, $1; Phonographic Correspondence, $1.10; Grammar Speller and Letter-Writer 
75e.; Bookkeeping at Home—3 sets, Single Entry, with Blanks, $1; 3 sets Double Entry, with Blanks, $1; Prac. 
tical and Commercial Arithmetic, $1; higher course in Bookkeeping—2 books—without Blanks, $1.15; 6 slant 
Writing Books, 10c. each, 40e. for all; Commercial Law, 75¢.; Pens, Is and 2s for artistic writing, 8s and 4s for 
business writing; 36 for 25e.; gross, 90e 





4 Books and Pens 


y : Are excellent for home or 
F. school use, sent postpaid at 


prices named : 


For fuller information write G. M. SMITHDEAL, Ritcumonp, Va. 








QZ NG NIZE LL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
FURNITURE BLACKBOARDS GLOBES MAPS 
au 20,512 ye . CHARTS SCHOOL-ROOM ACCESSORIES 
Remington Typewriters 
are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and 


Canada, vastly more than all other 
makes combined. * *% SH & 


The choice of the commercial World 
is reflected in the equipment of the 
Commercial Schools * HH & 








Remington Typewriter Co. QUICK DELIVERY 


LARGE STOCK CARRIED 


(Incorporated ) 
The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Inc. 
706 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 
914 East Main Street 


SONG NG SAW NLS EA Richmond, - - Virginia. 
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‘Virginia School Supply Company 


210 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. P. 0. Box 179. 


Awaraed by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive?contract for furnishing school 
desks and recitation seats to the public schools for two years ending May 29, 1909. 


i 
VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS. The best blackboard manufactured; black or green, superior 
surface, long slabs; easily put up, durable; no breakage in shipping; low freight. 

Natural Slate Blackboards. | 


MAPS, CHARTS, AND GLOBES. 


Virginia Civil Government Chart, by W. F. Fox, Superintendent Richmond City Schools. 

Maps—W. & A. K. Johnston’s Hammett Excelsior, and Peerless. Modern, Classical, Ancient 
Historical, Physical, Profile, Biblical Maps. 

Virginia Map— Bridgman). COUNTIES IN VIRGINIA. 

Blackboard Outline [Maps—To be filled in by teacher or pupils in colored chalk—for construetive 
work in geography and history. 

Globes—tTerrestial and Celestial. 


VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


Write for cuts and specification blanks. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Dustless Crayons, Blackboard Erasers, Numeral Frames, Wire Window Guards, Tree Guards 
Every article of supply for schools and colleges. The only Southern firm devoted entirely to School 
Supplies. Correspondence solicited. 
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- The Most Popular Physiologies in Use To-Day 
on 

BR 
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ge Five years’ growth in the use of Krohn’s Physiologies is shown in the 

¥ 2 ° . 

_ following diagram : 

aR 

ar 1907 

a 

a 1903 

¢ L_] 

f | 

as As a result of this wonderful increase during the last five years, Krohn’s Physiologies are now used 
my bY the children in States and cities containing 15,000,000 people. 

i 
S) In over one-sixth of the elementary schools of the United States the courses in 
oy Physiology and Hygiene are now based on Krohn’s Physiologies. 

me 

pe If the inerease shown above continues for the next five years, the use of this series will have 


become universal. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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SOME APPROVED BOOKS 


THAT ARE POPULAR IN UIRGINIA 

















HISTORY | HISTORY 














MAKERS gf AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J. A. C. CHanpier, Pu. D., Formerly Professor of English Richmond College and 
C. P, Currwoop, Pu. D., Professor of History, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 
Based on biography—vivid, attractive and easily remembered. 
MAKERS of VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By J. A. C. CHANDLER, Pu. D. 
Stimulating patriotic loyalty and pride in Virginia’s contribution to history. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY @ the UNITED STATES 
By Henry ALEXANDER Wuirte, Pu. D., D. D., Professor in Columbia Theological Seminary, 
8. C. 
Noteworthy in impartiality of treatment and in recognition of Southern sentiment. 
FIRST STEPS IN the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
By ArrHur May Mowry, A. M. 


Important events clustered around the lives of prominent men. 








READING READING 

















THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Saran Louise Arnotp, Dean of Simmons College, Boston. 
\n eminently attractive, satisfactory and successful Primer. 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Louise Arno“p and CHar_es B, GiLpert, Formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Newark. 


Develops an appreciation and love of literature; stimulates thought, encourages indepen- 
















dent effort. 
RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 
3y Epwarp G. Warp, Late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The series that has revolutionized methods of teaching reading, and is everywhere the 
standard. 








Further information regarding these texts will gladly be sent on request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
























